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It’s pretty certain that you decided on a life assurance policy for 4 p rity 
purely personal reasons—because you wanted to save, because you think or 
a bit of capital or some extra income will come in handy when igen xi 


you retire, and because you want to be prepared for any ; ; ; Nien 
— eventuality. You sleep easier thanks to Life Assurance—and ; “ 
you value the feeling of amen iat it gives you. 


Yet, though your reasons for taking out a policy may have been personal, eae ie 
it’s worth remembering what an important part Life Assurance plays im eee e F 
in helping to keep Britain prosperous, As the nation’ s most important i« sc 
form of personal saving, it plays a big part in the fight against “2% 
inflation. And money put into Life Assurance provides finance for : 5 ge , 
the industrial expansion on which our future depends. ~ / : . 
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CS “The Art of the Possible a 


4 | By ALEX COMFORT 


THEN we talk about future scientific developments In fact, let us limit it still more. Let us take three treatable 
' most of us, research men and others, are thinking of | diseases. It would be possible, I think beyond any question, to 
new fundamental discoveries which may be made, guarantee that at the end of this decade there will be no untreated 
or new techniques, or at least new applications. What cases of leprosy, yaws, or malaria in the Commonwealth. This is 
at have to say is relevant to these, but I am thinking primarily a relatively modest objective: it presents no unusual difficulties.. 
about. possibilities of a different kind—the possibilities which It is a scientific possibility in the sense that it could be done, 
_ Andrew Shonfield outlined in a previous talk*. Justice Oliver beginning tomorrow. I am suggesting that I know as well as you : 
~ Wendell Holmes said that law is what the courts will actually do that as things are it will not be done. 3 
do. For my purposes here, scientific progress means what we, Why not? Not for lack of theoretical background; not for lack 
yhat our culture, _ will actually do during the next ten years. of physical resources—not because of practical difficulties in the — 
Let me put it like this. Through the applications of science field. If it could in some devious way be represented as a military 
ne expectation of life in most of western Europe has risen over project, if, in fact, public health workers could conspire to 
7 the last two centuries from about thirty years at birth to about convince the authorities that these diseases were not natural, but 
seventy years. A child, even.an under-privileged child, in put there by the Russians, we all know it would be done in two 
= Holland or Britain, or in New Zealand, can therefore now expect years, not ten. ~ 
grow up, to avoid fatal disease in early adulthood, to produce I want to go into the natural history of this Blockice between 
ildren who will grow up, and to reach middle age. He can feasibility and realization in our science: first, because it is 
nably expect to do this without ever having experienced coming to have effects not only in practical contexts like those I 
1 starvation, without ever having been exposed to plague, quoted, but in fundamental contexts as well; secondly, because 
us, cholera, or ‘smallpox; without losing a wife in childbirth I think it is simpler than it is commonly said to be; and, thirdly, 
child in infancy; and without ever having depended for a _ because apart from determining what concrete gains we are likely 
on the kind of physical exertion which Gorki saw, as a to make in human health and happiness during the nineteen- 
| among the Volga hauliers. These are minimal expectations: _ sixties it is at present determining whether we survive the decade 
arity makes us forget just how unusual they are in human  at-all. One of the most satisfactory ways of obscuring an issue is 
ence. to say that it is being over-simplified: in this particular case, to 
these expectations depend on existing knowledge and call the whole of human economic and social behaviour in 
ques In thenext ten years they could perfectly well, so evidence to prove that there is nothing to be done about it. The 
as ‘practical considerations are concerned, be made available striking success of Marxism in inducing people to act has lain 
the majority of human beings. We have ‘them: at the same _ in an over-simplification of this kind which went far enough to 
we all know well that if things go on as aed are, they will be fruitful. It pointed out that the reason that the discoveries of 
t be ma ; the nineteenth century were not being made more widely available 
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‘satisfactory crimes: 


aoe to science, aes here or in. anne "Marts countries. 


fae In fact, as I will show, the problem in both ideological camps is 
now similar. But let us stick to our own for the moment. When 


public health experts discuss the chance of getting something 
done, they do not as a rule ask whom it can be made to pay. But 


I have heard them perfectly seriously asking whom it will be 


necessary to frighten, and what aggressive or destructive fantasy 
they will have to link it with. 

This puts its finger, I think, on the point, The Swiss crimino- 
logist Reiwald drew a distinction between satisfactory and. 
unsatisfactory crimes. Rape, murder, and sexual aberrations are 
smuggling, swindling, driving when drunk, 
are unsatisfactory crimes—they do not produce the same glow, 
either of curiosity or of righteousness. Our culture is now 
drawing exactly the same distinction between satisfactory and 
unsatisfactory science, in its priorities and in what, as against 
its pretensions, it is actually doing. Satisfactory science now 


-means the spectacular, the humane which can be dramatized or 


sentimentalized, and projects which either allay anxieties, real 
or imaginary (cancer research or ‘ defence ’ for instance), or which 


excite them. The choice, in other words, bears no relation to 


purpose or to reality. Nuclear weapons, of course, are pre- 


eminently satisfactory. This response to them is not confined to — 


the bloodthirsty or the deranged—it occurs in liberal intellectuals: | 
I am sure Arthur Koestler will not mind if I say that when he 
spoke earlier in this series* he made me wonder just a little 
whether if he had not had the threat of incineration to live under 
it would not have been necessary to invent one under which he 
could have lived with equal unction. The reason that the abolition 
of yaws or the provision of protein in African diets is not likely 
to be realized at more than a snail’s pace is that in Reiwaid’s 

terms they are not satisfactory. “ 


*Satisfactory’ Crimes and Projects 

Satisfactory to whom? In one sense, no doubt, to all of us, 
because we know from psycho-analytical research that this type 
of response is one to which all human beings are susceptible, In 
Freudian terms, I would agree, the factors which make crimes and 
projects ‘ satisfactory’ are identical. The point I want to make, 
however, is that it is false to suggest that we are all to blame, or 
that this pathological system of priorities has been created by 
the popular demand and simply embodies original sin. Patently 
neurotic considerations are steering our civilization in its most 
important technical decisions, but the selection of policies which 
are being enacted, of projects which are taking the lion’s share 
of our technical powers, is being determined almost wholly by 
the opportunity of play therapy, of acting out, which they offer 
to an extremely small number of people. The choices may well 
express public fantasies, But, as Koestler said, the public was not 
the prime mover in insisting on diverting energy to them. It was 
not even told when the decisions were made. Self-dramatization 


is certainly catching for all of us, but it is demonstrably false 


that we are all responsible for the decisions. Not only were we not 
consulted—elaborate measures are taken to see that we do not 
anticipate or alter the choices made. 

The point is not that this generation is governed by easier 
corrupt men—either here or in Russia, America, France, and 
China, It is rather that the advent of ‘science. with its present 
force and possibilities has transformed the so-called ‘art of the 
possible ’. 

The process we know as government, Zwhich now determines 
national policies, has always been composed of two halves—a side | 
with some organizational bearing on real events and purposes, 
and a side concerned solely with self-dramatization in some or all 
of the power-holders. This is in no sense a new problem. But the’ 
balance between the two sides has changed rapidly in the last few 
years with the development of complex scientific cultures. In this 
generation much which used to be a matter of intuitive opinion 
has become open to operational methods. Decisions in all practical . 
fields are now taken purposively in this way, except the few key, 
directional decisions, between guns and butter, or purpose and 
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parotiates baits wiht an pet wish to use ) 


general election: 
_ organizational matters now require knowledge, government as bar 


-is, I te sna the most important proce 


hh 
. Cea. the psychopathology of oie) pens. 


competition it fends to act asa neigh sieve, 


ideas ae self deanna actor are Re 6 pe on | 
this, and on ‘satisfactory’ policies which are the easiest both to — 


- 


promote and to conduct by. Barnum and Bailey methods: with ~ 


_the result that while Marxist governments are at least directional _ 
in their planning, no Western | government has at the moment any 


policies, other than military ones, which extend beyond the next 
and, finally, since most administrative — and — 


conducted by Cabinets is becoming increasingly drained of hiya 
tical relevance and, indeed, of all content apare from its \ value as 


-psycho-drama. 


The world which is Ceienasee by the art of preventing the 
possible is both familiar and unattractive. It is, in fact, the 
landscape of the comic strip. There i is little or no reference to the 
business of ordinary life at all; instead we have a peculiar mental 
territory studded with Freudian but otherwise useless projectiles — 
and the enormously costly equivalent of tin soldiers, blistered with 
satisfactory ‘ summits’ and pitted with satisfactory « crises to justify — 
them, traversed by negligible V.I.P.s in the tunic of subnets 
and enlivened with the perpetual, deeply satisfactory shadow of 
annihilation under which little men, like adolescents with flick 
knives, look and feel big. In doing so, not only do they prevent — 
the possible, but they provide the equipment by which real and — 
dangerous psychotics, which they are not, or even mere accident, — 
may translate satisfactory fantasy into real genocide and real 
suicide. This is an even more dangerous situation than the un- 
regenerate capitalist condition in which the possible was contingent 
on private acquisitiveness—profit at least was a reality-centred - 
notion, and though it might lead to murder it did not usually lead 
to intentional suicide, None of the present mythology of priorities _ 
is related to reality at all, Cardboard missiles would serve the same 
purposes more cheaply and without running our present risks. 
Instead we have the astounding sight of the whole vast technical 


and intellectual effort of man being diverted down the drain of a 


few individuals’ imaginations—pyramid- building, but in a form 
which endangers the jet oe survival ~ the species. 
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Science in the Commune Countries © 
I have been. discussing this in terms of our own culture: in 
the Communist countries the same problem has taken a different 
form which is far more traditional: the demand for intellectual — 
conformity. There, ever since Lenin, the constructive uses of 


science have been treated as a source of public prestige, and the 


results, as we have seen, have been real and remarkable. Their 
power-holders have used science for real purposes, but have ok: 
to tamper with its content, while ours have left it free. but used 
it chiefly for pathological projects. Our version is now the more — 
physically dangerous, but theirs began to affect the validity of — 


science for boc ee £ oe Seip ‘that it is in the Marxist — Ps 
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I—Early Days 
By F. D. WALKER, 


B.B.C. special correspondent 


THE RUSSIANS DO NOT BELIEVE the Americans want disarma- 
ment; the Americans do not believe the Russians want control. 
That has been said of the disarmament negotiations 
_ for years past. And there were signs at the first 
meeting of this new committee of ten nations that 
some reproaches of the old kind were going to be 
levelled again. Mr. Zorin, of the Soviet Union, 

and his colleagues from Poland, Czechoslovakia, 
Rumania, and Bulgaria had first a sentence or two 
; of attack for West Germany and its ideas of bases 
_ in Spain, or for Nato and its plan for a joint nuclear 

_ . armed force; then each of them said of the new 
Western proposals that on first impression they did 
not really provide for general and complete disarma- 

- ment. The phrase ‘ general and complete ’ was used 
over and over again; but Mr. Khrushchev’s plan, 
each of them said, introduced to the United Nations 
as long as six months ago, did provide for general and 
completé disarmament. And why, they asked, had the 
Western Powers set no time scheme for their plan? 
Mr. Khrushchev had set four years for his. And there 
were uncompromising echoes of the past in a few of 
the sentences used on the opening day by Mr, Eaton, 
the delegate of the United States. A disarmed world was not 
necessarily a secure world, and the security of the world required 
that there be no disarmament without commensurate inspection. 

But in the so-called private meetings since then the atmosphere 
has been rather good. The Western delegates themselves have 
granted that the questions asked at~these sessions by the 
Communists about the Western plan have been serious and 
business-like, and serious and business-like answers will be 
given to them. 

By Mr. Khrushchev’s plan, reintroduced unchanged here, within 
four years we are to have seen the very last of the last general 
and sergeant and raw recruit. But about how precisely the inter- 

; national control referred to is to be effective in ensuring that all 
q these people will find their present employment no longer open to 
‘ them, and all their weapons destroyed, there is scarcely a hint. 
As for the new Western Powers’ plan, its horizon, although 
__ rather differently drawn, is little less distant than Mr. Khrush- 
chev’s. It looks to an international institution of the future to 
keep the peace in a disarmed world, an organization, as Mr. 
Ormsby-Gore has explained, with machinery for conciliation but 
also with power to impose sanctions. The vague outline is sketched 
for us of a Security Council re-created, but one that works, one 
without a veto. 
_ But the British imagination here, given expression to by Mr. 
Ormsby-Gore, and following, perhaps, i in the wake of the French 
~ one, has been soaring more into other heights. It is on those 
_ objects, the Sputniks and Pioneers, as they ring the earth now 
in their elliptical orbits, and on what they i in their courses fore- 
_ bode, that Mr. Ormsby-Gore has enlarged. ‘It’s unquestionably 
_ possible now ’, he says, ‘to put objects into orbit weighty enough 
: to carry nuclear weapons, but it is fortunately not possible, so 
far, to direct their return with their cargo upon a certain spot 
‘on earth. But that may not remain impossible for long. This 
_ second chance, therefore, must not be missed, as the first was 
missed more than a dozen years ago, when the Russians refused 
eParuch plan, and so peened the way to the atomic arms race. 
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“The Opening of the Geneva Conferene 


Possibilities and obstacles 


‘We must ensure ’, says Mr. Ormsby-Gore, ‘ that nuclear weapons 
are never put into orbit round the world by anyone ’. 

- And so the beginning of the conference of the ten—I think it 
may be said with some confidence—has not been too discouraging. 
Members of both sides have already been speaking on the points 
of similarity in the two great far-ranging plans. For one thing, 
provision is made in both for involving other countries in the 
disarming process. Communist China, for example, is mentioned 
explicitly in the Russian plan, implicitly in the Western one. 


Members of the Soviet delegation to the World Disarmament Conference at Geneva. 
Left to right in front: General A. Gryzlov, Mr. V. Zorin, and Mr. A. Roshchin 


Ii—The Attitude of China 


By ANTHONY LAWRENCE, 


B.B.C. correspondent in Hong Kong 


SEVERAL TIMES THIS YEAR the Chinese Communist Government 
has said it will not be bound by any agreement on disarmament 
which it did not sign and help to write. This was first stated in a 
resolution of the National People’s Congress Standing Committee 
in January—a resolution which also applauded Russian announce- 
ments of further army reductions, declared support of total dis- 
armament, and violently attacked the U.S. Government, which it 
accused of expanding armaments, preparing for war, and obstruct- 
ing agreement on disarmament by all possible means. These words 
were repeated by Kang Sheng, the Chinese observer at the meet- 
ing of the Warsaw Pact countries in Moscow last month. 

What is the level of China’s own armaments? Little official 
information is published, though intelligent sources all over the 
Far East have their own varying ideas. First: nuclear weapons. 
China does not make them herself, Progress has been made in 
atomic research. There is a reactor in Peking and another plant 
in Tientsin, but so far as is known China is lacking in the 
particularly specialized industrial build-up required for the 
manufacture of nuclear weapons, It is possible that she has been 
given them by her Russian allies: there is a strong conviction 
among Japanese intelligence agencies that there is a stock-pile of 
nuclear weapons in China under close Russian control, American 
sources, however, have always discounted such reports. 

But in conventional arms, Russian help to China has been on 
a massive scale in the past and is still important. Apart from 
supplies of equipment, Russian advisers have helped with the 
reorganization of the Chinese Army, now one of the most formid- 
able in the world. This army, according to a recent Peking 
broadcast, has been cut down by 2,750,000 men in the eight 
years ending 1958; but its present strength is still estimated to be 
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“militia pacers part-time iaicee z un 
The Chinese Ar Force is believed to have eet 3 000. aircraft, 
but to be weak in bomber units, Many observers believe that the 
Russians are no more anxious to equip their Chinese allies with 
large-scale bombing strength than the Americans are in the case 
of President Chiang Kai-shek. But it is known that Chinese 
Communist fighter pilots have been undergoing intensive training, 

and there have been reports that the Communist MIG jets have 
now been equipped with a protective device against the American 


Utilitarianism and 


HE role of the British in India has sometimes heeaa com- 
pared to that of the Romans in their empire. Both were 
ti historic instruments of cultural diffusion and political - 
unification. But these similarities cannot do as much 
* credit to the British Empire as its overriding dissimilarity in one 
essential respect: the general sense of guilt, of recurring moral 
- doubt about the validity of the imperial mission. As long as the 
sense of guilt was irrepressible, the urge for self-justification was 
also inescapable. To the subject peoples, the insistence on moral 
idealism rather than on material advantage, on the part of their 
conquerors, appeared to be either self-deception or hypocrisy. But 
to the ruling race, the question, ‘ What right here gives its sanction 
to might?’ could be answered, in all sincerity, in terms of ‘ their 
solemn duty to serve the interests of the ruled’, to protect their 
subjects from their own weaknesses and from the designs of 
ambitious men. Such an answer at least shows that those who 
propounded it were sufficiently developed morally to admit that ~ 
there was a question to be answered. 


A Doctrine with Two Faces 

If the Roman Empire unintentionally spread Cictaiaangtn more 
ae than paganism, the British can be said to have disseminated the 
gospel of utilitarianism rather than of Christianity. But in practice 
it was a doctrine with two faces; utilitarian considerations are 
; not necessarily the basis of representative democracy and liberal 
oh capitalism. They can be equally employed to justify authoritarian 
ae régimes and enlightened despotism. Interference with the negative 
Herter liberties of others can be justified not only in terms of idealistic 
5,5 metaphysics, of higher selves and real wills, but also by reference 
ie _ to their own real and long-term interests of which they may be 
Bs - wnaware. Once, however, this utilitarian element enters into the 
zi notion of liberty, this danger of justifiable coercion arises. It could 
then be argued that a man may (or must) be trained how to 
choose and how to know what his needs and all his wants are. 
‘More generally and plausibly, an imperialist could claim that 
he can protect the liberties of his subjects better than they 
could do by themselves or through representatives of their own 
race and nationality. It is not, therefore, surprising that the 
nationalist has to retaliate against a theory of paternal 
utilitarianism with an assertion of transferred natural rights, by 
claiming that the sanctity of individual personality and of national 
status are one and the same. 

The paternal element in British utilitarianism easily lent itself 
to imperial ends as well as to theories of self-justification. Imperial ' 
experience in its turn further weakened and sometimes destroyed 
the feeling for the liberal element in utilitarianism. To Milner, 
both the British Constitution and the party system were 

“antiquated and bad’ as they undermined the effectiveness of 
Pte i positive government. Fitzjames Stephen, who was more Hobbesian- 
a _ than even Bentham or Austin, could claim that John Stuart Mill 
had _ perverted the pure doctrine of his father by -yoking it to 
ng popular liberalism. The task of government, according to him, 
was to impose the ideal of happiness of a gifted ruling class upon 
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a passive majority that had to be saved from its own noareeee 
tendencies. But such ideas, like the earlier nabobs ‘and latter-day _ 
sahibs who returned to England, were strangers in the land of — 
their birth. In an era of expanding trade the rising power of the 
middle classes was hostile to bureaucratic government. Liberalism _ 


at home could thus coexist with benevolent despotism abroad. 


The empire represented a compromise between conflicting — 


principles, summed up by Disraeli as Imperium et Libertas. 


In the resultant attitude to empire, we can identify diverse 


~ elements. There was the noble ‘Roman’ element, the desire to 


maintain the rule of law and to cherish the pax Britannica, the 
sheer concern for good government in the most mundane sense 
but on a grand scale. Secondly, there was the racial element, ‘the 
doctrine of the chosen people, the belief that the English were 
divinely appointed to bear the white man’s burden for the benefit 
of those beyond the pale. ‘ Progress _ and qeaction ° » declared 
Disraeli, ‘are but words . . . all is race’. This notion was 
combined with the Darwinian doctrine of the survival of the 
fittest and later on was popularized by Kipling. Thirdly, there was _ 
the aggressive or ‘ Prussian’ element, the pride in military power, 


_ the requirement of docility in the ruled, the justification of 


occasional severity to crush opposition to the régime. This element 
was rather thin but it did exist, as was shown, for instance, OF 
some of the arguments used to ‘justify General Dyer’s action at 
Amritsar in 1919. Finally, there was the Radical or nonconformist 
element of atonement and expiation. Bright argued that if the 
British were willing to prepare for the time when India would have 
her own government, they would be endeavouring ‘to make 
amends for the original crime upon which much of our power in 
India is founded, and for the many mistakes which have been» 
made oy men whose intentions ges been good ?)4 ges eae 


Four Distinct Strands” 


Such attitudes to empire are hardly susceptible to more ‘exact 
definition; fortunately we are on firmer ground when we come to 
the principles and theories of imperial government. I have already — 
mentioned in passing the predominantly utilitarian character of 
the British approach to empire; but when we examine this more 
closely we can distinguish, I think, four distinct strands: the 
Burkean doctrine of imperial trusteeship; the Benthamite theory of | ¥ 
state activity as propagated and modified by the two Mills; the 
Platonic conception of a ruling élite that would act as ‘wise te 
guardians; and the Evangelical zeal to spread the Christian gospel 
so as to save the souls of a perversely unresponsive people. All — 


four theories formed part of the English intellectual climate — 


of their time; all four, when transplanted to. India, displayed the — 
same mixture of NG and bad in pees The noble Burkean — 
if 5 


pies The Bene: poets 
Hobbesian coercion and concentration of 
sublimated eles the ure element into a é 


nd loved the real India. What began as an under-estimation 

he new Indian intelligentsia became in time a fierce phobia. 
‘ cif the Burkean doctrine appeared in course of time to be a 
- formula borrowed from the missionary by the politician to cover 
the naked tach of ra eracgeat ae was realy: gage of the 


hile prividing inspiration. and a private moral code to the finest 
rit arene the wielders of | poet, 


The Henfianttcs 
* When we turn to the Betithamites, we find that they nies had 
a Jarge forward-looking conception of what they were trying to 


- many social reforms and material benefits; it also introduced a 
irit of scepticism and curiosity, of innovation and initiative, a 
irit that was badly needed in a decadent and apathetic society. 


institutions. Could an imperial authority, administered from afar 
_ through alien officials, be properly aware of the wants and inter- 
s of the people? Was it not too optimistic to assume a constant 
identity of interests between rulers and ruled? These questions 
__ arise because an empire could never achieve in practice the unity 
d social cohesion that might exist within a nation. But the 
itarians made the exercise of absolute power subject to self- 
sed rules, so that it ceased to be arbitrary and became 
endable. A bridge was thus provided between the power im- 
se of colonial administrations and Burke’s exacting notion of 
noral responsibility. While the trustee took pride in his intentions 
nd his’ sense of responsibility, the utilitarian relied on results 
nd his sense of achievement. 


4 dianship could be applied to India. The advantages of the 
onic model were not only propagandist but also practical. It 
ped the ruling class and the ruling race to believe in its mission 
d its destiny. It facilitated the education and the discipline of 
e civil service. Moreover it fostered standards of fairness within 
the framework of a system that took despotic power and prestige 
for granted. If the guardians were aloof, so were their willing 
and unwilling wards alike. If they became an exclusive caste, they 
ould claim to be following the example of the Hindus. Apart 


ae mforting belief that the British guardians could never be re- 


ced from among a people who were looked upon as ‘ eternal 
t Pans’. Instinctive race prejudice was raised to the status 


1erently inefficient or both. 

rdianship was in itself a grand ideal in terms of its own 
ptions. These were, however, naturally unacceptable to a 
if corrupt civilization. In any case, it was extremely 
for the best of guardians to serve two masters, to fulfil 
his duties to India and to England. As Sir Bartle Frere 
there was something wrong about a policy which treated 
srial subjects ‘ as at best in statu pupillari, to be ruled, taught 
perhaps petted, but to be excluded from all real power or 
ce .. . and to be governed . . . according to our latest 
notion of what is best for them’, 

an trustees, Platonic guardians, even Benthamite_utili- 
‘om the very beginning, sought and received an additional 
the supernatural, British rule in India had to be seen 
f ‘providence rather than a mere accident of history. 
m gave a sense of urgency, an intensity of zeal and 


“faith of es Evangelicals i in "Anglici 


ant in eracnes an Ee iaillinncate to trust tie pisicak to 
g for themselves. The trustees assumed that they alone. 


4 achieve. Benthamite utilitarianism was not merely responsible for — 


‘The utilitarian doctrine, however, had little use for representative 


~ It was ‘Jowett who showed how the Platonic doctrine of — 


m anything else, they did not mind—in fact almost took pride 
—being disliked. The Platonic model was sustained by the - 


doctrine. Every Indian was regarded as incorrigibly corrupt | 


Escope,, to British imperialism in India, Its real weak- _ 


veneration for Indian tradition. 


notion of a Platonic élite. 
which took the initiative in the West for the physical emancipation 
of slaves, was able at the same time to provide in the East the 
justification for the political enslavement of free men. 

_ The interaction between the four doctrines is too subtle and 
complex to be reduced to any simple scheme. There were affinities 
as well as contradictions between all of them, but collectively they 
had continuing force and even a strange unity. It was natural that 
trusteeship should appeal especially to the British parliament, 


utilitarianism to the imperial government in India, guardianship 


to the civil service, and evangelicalism to non-official educational 


bodies. More generally, Burke provided a moral code, Bentham a 


programme, Plato an attitude of mind, and Wilberforce a 
transcendental sanction. All these were somehow needed if the 
feeling for principle was to come to terms with the facts of power, 
while reason had to serve as well as to restrain emotion. The four 
chief doctrines produced the strange result that the imperial rulers, 
who could not put their trust in princes or in politicians, uninten- 
tionally helped to democratize India, while adhering to their own 
polite form of autocratic government. All four doctrines were held 
with the utmost sincerity; this the cynics, who claim superior 
honesty, can deny only at the expense of truth, The apologists, who 
claim superior knowledge, can deny only at the expense of justice 
that all four doctrines were abused as well as misinterpreted. 

The four doctrines do not go to make a grand symphony. There 
were too many discordant notes, too many jerks and surprises. If 


there was a symphony, it sounded at times as if it could have been 


by Beethoven and at other times by Barték—in any case, it was a 
form of music to which few Indians could respond. At different 
times the four doctrines were challenged by Indian nationalists, 
but it was Gandhi’s unique merit that in his attack on the political 
theory of British imperialism he was able to get down to funda- 
mentals and appeal to the British conscience. He argued that 
only individuals could be trustees, not nations. The utilitarian, to 
be logical, could never sacrifice himself. As for guardianship, there 
was ‘no room for patronage among equals’. Finally, he argued 
that evangelicalism only produced in India a revulsion from 
Christianity. 

_ Gandhi was able to appeal to the British sense of guilt as well 
as to the Indian sense of shame. He challenged British imperialism 
not on its own terms but on his own, The system was condemned 
by him as Adharma, a Sanskrit term meaning ‘ devoid of moral 
or religious justification ’. Utilitarianism, in his eyes, was merely a 
glorified power doctrine founded on a subtle form of violence, By 
talking the language of results, it led to a carelessness of the 


‘means. It could be invoked against notions of natural law and 
natural rights because it lent to factual conaiderations the emotive 


force of cherished values. 


New Ruling Class 
Yesterday’s imperialists may feel a sense of outrage when they . 


find their own former theories mirrored today in the policies and 


doctrines of triumphant nationalism. The new ruling class achieves 
its ends by a utilitarian appeal to results, The leaders of the 
national movement, now in power, regard themselves as the 
natural trustees of popular welfare and behave at times like 
Platonic guardians of the masses in need of guidance. The 
religious evangelicalism of the past is now paralleled by a secular 
gospel of liberal, democratic socialism, The role of trustees and 
guardians, of benefactors and missionaries, is attractive to almost 
every ruling class under modern representative government as 
under authoritarian régimes. The British had unwittingly brought 
into Indian society a new vitality and strength lacking i in Moghul 
India. They had unintentionally initiated the vigorous political 
awakening of the masses and the emergenice of a new middle class. 
By the very application of their doctrines, they brought about their 
own downfall; and in due course the British Empire in India had 
to come to an end.—From a talk in the Third Programme 


ati 
Their view ap education as a ie 

universal panacea counteracted to some extent the hierarchical i 7 
It is a paradox that evangelicalism, © 


they think. 
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Oneness Archives. 


ESTERDAY Lord Evershad. the Master of the Rolls, 

opened an exhibition of Business Archives at the 

National Book League in London*. The idea behind 

this display grew out of the large number of business 
histories that have been published since the war. Many of those 
still in print are now shown to the public and with them examples 
of the kind of archive on which their writing depended. Thus, 
next to Through a City Archway, the story of the chemist Allen 
and Hanburys, can be seen an order from St. Thomas’s Hospital 
of 1795 and a prescription book of 1859; while next to Blue 
Funnel: a history of Alfred Holt and Company of Liverpool are 
shown two ship’s journals of seventy years ago, in which the 
voyage of each sailing is recorded. 

The exhibition is likely to stimulate interest in a branch of 
history that is only just ceasing to be neglected. Last year Pro- 
fessor Tawney demonstrated in his study of Lionel Cranfield, 
Lord High Treasurer under James I, how successfully a merchant 
statesman’s business papers could be used to illustrate general 
trading conditions in the early seventeenth century. Four years 


-ago Professor Asa Briggs proved how valuable the records of a 


group of department stores like Lewis’s of Liverpool could also 
be (despite the loss of many documents through enemy action) for 
social history from the nineteenth century to the present day. He 
did this by writing a story of the firm that paid ‘ as much attention 
to the shopper as it does to the shop-keeper ’. Indeed the records 
of Lewis’s which have been included in the present exhibition are 
among the most significant to be shown. For instance, there is a 
song-sheet of the eighteen-eighties containing the waltz ‘ Lewis’s 
Beautiful Tea’, with a coloured advertisement cover and a lyric 
designed to sell cheaply to the masses what had been hitherto a 
luxury drink. There is ‘ Lewis’s War Map of Egypt’ which shows 
the campaigning ground of Kitchener; while a general store cata- 
logue of 1906 reveals that ‘ Lewis’s Black Dress Parcel No. 28’ 
was—at 12s. 6d.—a little more expensive than its companions, 
because, in addition to the six yards of Wool Black Serge and 
three of Wool delaine (for Blouse), it contained ‘1 Smart Black 
Moreen Underskirt, French flounce ’. 

In organizing the exhibition, the Director of the National Book 
League, Mr. J. E. Morpurgo, has had the co-operation of the 
Business Archives Council. This organization is now the official 
body in England that has most to do with the discovery or dis- 
persal of the records of old firms and trading houses, although 
attention has always been paid to this class of document by the | 
National Register of Archives. Indeed the untiring efforts of the 
staff of both organizations have already done much to save such 
records from destruction, or see that their owners deposit them in 
some place that is free from damp and conveniently accessible to. 
students. It could well be that one result of the present exhibition 
will be to broaden the outlook of a rising generation of our 
economic and social historians. It is to be hoped, also, that another 
will be to give the directors of manufacturing firms throughout 
the country an incentive to look deeply into their safes and stock- 


‘rooms. The old ledgers and account-books, catalogues and adver- — 


tisement posters to be found there may be ‘more valuable than 


* Open until April 6 


_- ment. Contrary to the Soviet plan for a complete disarmamen ah 
four years, the Western plan mentions so many joint studies taal 
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spoken with the same accents about the ope 
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ment Conference at Geneva. One Chinese 
report from its correspondent at Geneva. He 

to the 1957 meetings, four more Communist 
slovakia, Poland, Rumania, and Bulgaria, were now | 
‘This reflects the change in the international b 


_ went on to criticize the Western Powers’ new disarmament plan: 
The West puts its emphasis on control rather than disarma 


‘further joint studies’ without any time limit. The West are so 
‘much ‘interested in gathering military intelligence that they put 


at the very beginning of their plan ‘ the collection of informa- 


tion’. The Western disarmament plan evades the cessation woe? 
- nuclear weapon tests, an item which is prominent in the minds — 


A 


the Communist countries ’, he added. The Chinese correspondent — | 


of those who want to see the end of the nuclear armament Yates: =) 


He went on to note that there was no mention in the Western plan 
of the question of military bases in foreign countries; and he 
criticized the Western idea for ‘ international organizations *. 


These, he said, had been interpreted as ‘an international police. 


force to pry into the internal affairs of other countries ’. 


The following is part of a talk on Moscow Home Service, which : 


criticizes the new Western disarmament plan: 


The measures proposed are of an extremely limited and partial * 


character. The tasks of the proposed ‘ International Disarmament 
Organization ’ will not be the preparation of steps for the liquida- 


_ tion of armaments, but only the collection of military and — 


economic information from various states of the world. Moreover, 
this organization will be set up not immediately but gradually. 
But perhaps the weakest point in this plan is its dealings with 


weapons of mass destruction. Only at the end of the third and ; 


last stage is the question faced of banning nuclear weapons and 
destroying stock-piles of them. Once again it is proposed to set 
up a control apparatus long before the states ae to actual 
disarmament. This cannot but arouse alarm. - 


But the Soviet commentator concluded. on a note of guarded, 


though determined, optimism : 


Of course, the question of liquidation of. eaten pad gene: za 


forces is far from simple; not a few talks between experts and 


diplomats, and summit level meetings, may still be required. But | 


we Soviet people, like all people on earth, expect that every such — 


meeting shall be a real step towards ‘the ‘solution of this: most — 


important problem. 
Communist broadcasters have again attacked the idea’! of 
bases abroad for Western Germany. A Yugoslav transmission, 


quoting the newspaper Borba, took up the statement attributed to — 


the British Minister of Defence that Nato members would be able ; 


to use military Privileges i in the bases*in Kenya and that it was 

‘not, impossible ’ 
Germany : : 

The erecting of new foreign military tence in caine would 


be in striking contrast to Britain’s recognition of the right of the — 
people of Kenya to acquire national aoxehaenly oe gradually a 


‘introducing self-government. > 


Cairo radio broadcast a news-letter in Saralali which attacked : 
Britain’s plan for financing land settlement in Kenya through a. 
World Bank loan of £15,000,000, and went on to criticize the — 
a new 3 cunning pre to Sree Rees. 


' British for ‘ 
usurped from others ’: 


Worse still and most amazing the British are now sujine 
make the Africans understand that the Highlands never belonged 
to the Kikuyu. They have instigated the Masai tribe 
‘that the Masai are the rightful owners 
shave got the Masai chief to announce that 
breaking the 1904 and 1911 treaties, under which 
were sdld to the BeneS Mic Mineal of Keke ae eae 


to make these bases available to bho pee 
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AN INTERVIEW WITH ORSON WELLES 
In ‘Monitor’ (Television Service) Orson Welles 
talked to Huw Wheldon about his work as an actor 
and film-maker. Some of the particular points Mr. 
Welles made were about his film Citizen Kane, ex- 
tracts from which were seen by viewers. 

“Is it true’, Huw Wheldon ‘asked Mr: Welles, 
“that when Citizen Kane was being made people 
tried to stop it; and is it true that Randolph Hearst, 
the newspaper tycoon, took it as being an attack on 
himself and tried to stop the film from being shown? ” 

Welles: There was indeed a very definite effort 
to stop the film during shooting by those elements 
in the studio who. were attempting to seize power, 
_ because in those days many of the big studios in 
Hollywood were like Central American republics. 
There were revolutions and counter-revolutions and 
every sort of palace intrigue. There was a big effort 
to overthrow the then head of the studio, who was taken to be out 
of his mind because he had given me the contract that made the 
making of these films possible. You asked me did Mr. Hearst try 
to stop it: he didn’t. Mr. Hearst was quite a bit like Kane, 
although Kane isn’t really founded on Hearst in particular. But 
he was like Kane in that he wouldn’t have stooped to such a thing. 
He had many hatchet men, however, and to get in good with the 
chief there was a good deal of very strong pressure. It was 
sensational and silly, but Mr. Hearst must be absolved. 

Wheldon: A lot of the things one reads about Citizen Kane 
suggests that it was a social document, a massive attack on big 
American institutions of the day. I’ve always seen it rather as a 
story. Did you mean it as a social document or as a story? 

Welles: I must answer this in a way that I loathe. I must 
admit that it was intended, consciously, as a sort of social docu- 
ment, as an attack on the acquisitive society, and indeed on acquisi- 
tion in general; but I didn’t think that up, and then try to find a 
story to match the idea. Of course, I think the storyteller’s first 
duty is always to the story. 

Wheldon: This makes it all the more ironic, doesn’t it, that 
the film should have been forbidden general distribution in the 
Soviet Union? 

Welles: Yes, but of course it wasn’t at all a Communist picture 
or a Marxist picture: It was an attack on property and the acquisi- 
tion of property and the corruption of the man of real gifts and 
charm and real humanity, who destroys himself and everything 
near him, because of—tired old words—Mammon and all that. 


A scene from Citizen Kane: Orson Welles, centre, with (left) Joseph 
Cotten as Jedediah Leland and (right) Everett Sloane as Mr. Bernstein 
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Orson Welles (right) being interviewed by Huw Wheldon in ‘ Monitor’ 


Wheldon: You had the most astonishing contract that Holly- 
wood has ever provided in making Citizen Kane— 

Welles: —Financially speaking it wasn’t extraordinary in any 
way at all. It was extraordinary in the control it gave me over 
my own material. 

Wheldon: You had total control? 

Welles: Total control. So much so that the ‘ rushes ’, the pieces 
of film shown at the end of a day’s work, that are always checked 
by department heads and bankers and distributors, long before 
there’s a rough-cut, couldn’t be seen by anyone except myself and 
my own little closed group. 

Wheldon: How did this happen? 

Welles: I got that good a contract because I didn’t really want. 
to make a film. In the old days, the golden days of Hollywood, 
when you honestly didn’t really want to go there, then the deals 
got better and better. In my case I didn’t want money; I wanted 
authority. so I asked the impossible, hoping to be left alone. And 
at the end of a year’s negotiations I got it. My love for films 
began only when we started work. 

Wheldon: Where did you get the confidence from? 

Welles: Ignorance, sheer ignorance! You know there’s no 
confidence to equal it. 

Wheldon: How did this ignorance show itself? 

Welles: I thought you could do anything with a camera that 
the eye and the imagination could do. If you come up from the 
bottom of the film business you’re taught all the things that the 
cameraman doesn’t want to attempt for fear he will be criticized 
for having failed. In this case I had a cameraman—Gregg Toland 
—who didn’t care if he was criticized if he failed, and I didn’t 
know there were things you couldn’t do, so anything I could think 
up in my dreams I attempted to photograph. 

Wheldon: You got away with enormous technical advances. 

Welles: Simply by not knowing that they were impossible, or 
theoretically impossible. And of course, again, I had a great 
advantage not only in the real genius of my cameraman but in 
the fact that he, like all men who are masters of a craft, told me 
at the outset that there was nothing about the camera work that 
any intelligent being couldn’t learn in half a day. And he was right. 

Wheldon: The technical advances of Kane have largely been 
digested in the film industry. The thing that I don’t think has 
been digested is the notion of making a film with a team of actors 
who have been brought from one theatre. 

Welles: Nobody has ever pointed that out, as far as I know. 
The whole cast was a team from a theatre, we worked together 
for years. All of them were new to films. That was deliberate. 
We didn’t want anybody who knew anything, because we 
thought they would both show us up and change the dimension 
of the film. It is true that that gives a kind of automatic style to 
anything, just as a theatre in which players live and work together 
for a certain length of time begins to make its effect. 

Wheldon: I don’t recollect ever seeing a similarly made film, 


530 


Welles: It’s never happened, because nobody has ever had 
such a contract, just as I could never make Kane again 
until I got one. Nobody else will make that sort of picture 
under those ideal circumstances until another man will give 
a studio and its facilities to an artist to make the film he wants 
to make. It sounds terribly simple but it literally never happens. 
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Montacute House, near Yeovil, Somerset 


Wheldon: Why not? 

Welles: There aren’t teams of actors any more. There were 
two in America in our time. One was the Group Theatre and the 
other was the Mercury, which was mine. 

Wheldon: Are you ever afraid, in your life, Orson, that you 
have in a sense attempted and tried too much? 

Welles: I don’t think I have attempted enough. I don’t think 
anybody else does. I think it’s an age of terrible specialization. I 
think everybody has many more capacities than they have the 
gall to try out. And I regret how little adventuring I’ve done, not 
how much. 


MONTACUTE HOUSE 

Montacute House, in Somerset, was built by Edward Phelips, a 
wealthy lawyer, in the reign of Queen Elizabeth I. Over the 
centuries Montacute has escaped drastic alterations, and it remains 
one of the most perfect Elizabethan houses in existence. But some 
repair work has again become necessary, and a sum of 
£16,000 will be spent on the house during the next few months. 
BRENDA HAMILTON described in ‘The Eye-witness’ (Home 
Service) how some of the money will be used. 

‘The glory of Montacute’, she said, ‘is the lovely honey- 
coloured stone of which it is built, the local hamstone, and a good 
deal of the repair work will be concerned with renewing it. My 
first view of Montacute was unexpected: turning 
the corner of the road on my way to the village I 
suddenly saw the great house in the distance, the 
warm stone rising above dark yew hedges and 
cypress trees. Its Dutch gables and tall chimneys 
repeated the pattern of trees in the formal gardens 
below—a satisfying symmetrical repetition I dis- 
covered is characteristic of Montacute. 

‘I found it again, looking down a long avenue 
of clipped yew trees to the west front. The house 
is planned in the shape of the letter H, the straight, 
symmetrical lines repeated again and again in the 
many-mullioned windows—windows that occupy 
nearly all the exterior wall space, unusual in Tudor 
times? Unusual, too, is the use of stone instead 
of wood inside. The golden hamstone is used 
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for fireplaces, carved screens, and two fine stairways at each end 
of the house. I climbed one of these seven-foot-wide stairs to the 
Long Gallery, because it is here that some of the most urgent 
repairs must be done. I am told that this gallery with its great 
oriel windows is the longest in England—189 feet—and from here, 
on clear days, one can see all Somerset. 

‘The beams supporting the floor have 
deteriorated, and must be replaced or rein- 
forced, and the outer wall is bulging. The 
roof and chimneys need attention, and I was 
shown a part of the house not normally open 
to visitors, where the need for repairs is very 
evident. While I was inspecting this damage 
my attention was caught by some writing 
cut into one of the window panes. Above a 
drawing of two little horses I read: “ Eliza- 
beth Phelips, always scribbling and writing 
nonsense, dated 1801”. I wondered if this 
was once the schoolroom, and my mind went 
back to the Phelips family and to Edward 
Phelips, who built Montacute in the reign 
of the first Queen Elizabeth for the cost of 
£19,000. Now in the reign of the second 
Queen Elizabeth repairs are going to cost 
almost as much ’. 


LADYBIRD, LADYBIRD ... 
‘This time of year’, said Ertc ROBERTS 
in ‘ Today ’ (Home Service) ‘ sees the return 
to our gardens of a creature so insignificant 
that most of us probably do not give it so 
much as a second glance. Yet this tiny insect 
can be credited with having continually 
saved us all from starvation since time immemorial because it 
feeds exclusively on aphides, or greenfly. It is the ladybird. 
‘The multiplication rate of greenfly is almost beyond com- 
prehension. In fact, if aphides were allowed to go their own 
way they might well eat every green thing in the world in a short 
space of time, and we should all die of starvation—aphides 
included. Because of the wonderful service it renders to humanity, 
the ladybird was dedicated, somewhere back in the Middle Ages, 
to the Virgin Mary, and that is how it came by its name: it really 
means beetle (or bird) of Our Lady. 


Reece Winstone 


‘Throughout the winter the ladybirds are in hibernation, but: 


in early spring they emerge to set about their invaluable work. 
The female ladybird lays anything up to 1,500 orange-coloured 
eggs, always near a plentiful supply of food, and when the 
youngsters appear, in the form of larvae, they lose no time in 
getting to work on the greenfly at hand. 

“One of the most common questions that is asked about lady- 
birds is whether we can tell their age from the spots on their 
backs. We cannot; in fact, no one can really tell the age of 
a ladybird at all. The spots on the back, together with the colour 
of the wing-cases themselves, indicate the species to which 
the creature belongs; and it might come as a surprise to realize 
that there are more than 2,000 different species of ladybirds 
in the world. In Great Britain alone there are about fifty, 
and all of them are doing magnificent’ work on our behalf’. 


A fourteen-spot ladybird, _ Propslea Gitats: Ondladiutesiiacicia L., and (right) a seven-spot 


Coccinella tata L. 
ladybird, Cocci septempunctata S. Beau 
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se - OR most of my life, childhood, boyhood, and more, we things near, sane things from sane people like myself. But at Fi 
—— _-g lived at Marlborough. Our house was on the Green, that night, the Norman door and pillar, even the flint wall of our 
ff YN close-like square, tilted south with the Swindon road cellar, were older, far older, were rooted in the darkness under es 
ee & : ‘running through it. On both sides of the road is grass theearth, — a e 4) 
and the houses that stand round are far older than their Georgian _— guess now at causes for all these terrors. Had my mother . tb 
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Be exteriors. Our house had no Georgian front but had been left perhaps feared this shadowy house. and its graveyard neighbour 
er “untouched at the end of the churchyard, under the shadow of _ when she went there, with me as a baby? She was Cornish and a 
gest. Mary’s church, three slumped storeys of fourteenth-century the Cornish do not live next to a graveyard from choice. But we 


ee ea) lath, plaster, and beam, with a ay gabled porch. © . hhad very little choice. My father was a master at the local 
” Bee eer a fo grammar school so that we were all the poorer for our respect- 

The Cellars Pee ET TE ability. In the dreadful English scheme of things at that time, a_ 
& : : _ scheme which so accepted social snobbery as to elevate it to an 
_-___ There were cellars under the house and three blanked-off wells. instinct, we had our subtle place. Those unbelievable gradations 


a The cellars have walls of dripping flint, ancient disused fireplaces, ensured that though my parents could not afford to send my 
a. _ and cupboards. Though I have seen them recently and marvelled brother and me to a public school, we should nevertheless go to a 
a = to find them small I cannot tell how old they are. Once there grammar school. Moreover we must not go first to an elementary 
a was a south window in the cellars but now only the rotting sill school but to a dame school where the children were nicer though 
is left, a beam crushed in the wall. My father amiably rigged the education was not so good. In fact, like everybody except the 
mea swing in one dark corner for use on rainy days but I never ~ very high and the very low in those days, we walked a social ? a 
7 used it unless he was there—never dared to stay alone with the tightrope, could not mix with the riotous children who made 
gloom and the crushed wood underground, where a footfall over- such a noise and played such wonderful games on the Green. 
‘is head seemed to come down out of another world. So old were I did not question these contradictions. 
3 the cellars that they must have been dug before the graveyard a 
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_ few feet away; must pre-date the graves. In those days I hoped 
_ they pre-dated the graveyard but could not be sure. In daylight 
_ the chances were even or perhaps more favourable than that. 
_— We had a garden at the back of the house, not large, but with — 
_ lawn, flowers, and a few trees. In daylight the trees leaned out 
over the churchyard or over the path through it and the stones 
P. were nothing but stones, But as the sun went down behind the 
church tower, the stones became stiller than stone—as if they 
were waiting. When the sun had gone down I did not look at the 
urchyard at all. I knew how the stones were lengthening, lifting 
co and peering blankly, inscrutably, over the wall. As I went indoors, 
a if I dared a backward glance, or climbed towards the little shot 
a: _ window, I saw how they did indeed peer; but up, always over 
Ly. shoulder or my head, crowded, still, other. Then I would 
4 _ go quickly to my father or my mother or my brother for human 
_ company by the fire. 
Be One afternoon I was sitting on the wall that divided our 
garden from the churchyard. Eight, was I, perhaps, or nine? Or 
_ older even? There is nothing by which I can tell. I contemplated 
_ ___ the stones a few feet away and saw suddenly that several of them 
_ were flat up against our wall. I remember knowing then that I 
had seen and thought enough. My nights were miserable as it 
mi] __ Was, with every sort of apprehension given a label, and these 
even so only outliers of a central, not-comprehended dark. But 
the sun shone on the wall and I watched the inside of my head go 
on and take step after logical step. At which end of a grave does a 
~ stone stand? I remembered the sexton, Mr. Baker, calling them 
headstones and I made the final deduction that the dead lay, their 
: _ heads pga our wall, Jae: rest of them Papiecting, from their own 


Paternal Omniscience 
But at eight or nine the standard of education did not matter. 
My father could see to that. He was incarnate omniscience. I have 
never met anybody who could do so much, was interested in so 
much, and who knew so much. He could carve a mantelpiece or 
a jewel box, explain the calculus and the ablative absolute. He 
wrote a textbook of geography, of physics, of chemistry, of botany 
and zoology, devised a course in astro-navigation, played the 
violin, the ’cello, viola, piano, flute. He painted expertly, knew so 
much about flowers he denied me the simple pleasure of looking 
anything up for myself. He produced a cosmology which I should 
dearly love to pass off as all my own work because he never told 
anyone but me about it. He fell hideously and passionately in love 
with wireless in the very earliest days and erected an aerial like 
the one on a battleship, and had some unused qualifications as an © 
architect. He hated nothing in the whole world unless it were a , 
tory, and then only as a matter of principle and on academic 
lines. He stumped the country for the Labour Party, telling the 
farm labourers that the Labour Party did not want to exploit 
the workers the way the tories did; it simply wanted to do away 
with them. He stood proudly and indignantly with my mother on 
the town hall steps under the suffragette banner, and welcomed 
the over-ripe tomatoes. He inhabited a world of sanity and logic 
and fascination. He found life so busy and interesting that he had 
no time for a career at all. But that was all right. His children 
would have the career in his place and restore the balance of 
nature. He and my mother brought us up with a serious care 
which he gave to nothing else but wireless and politics. 
Sitting on the garden wall, then, it was a voice from this. 
world that shouted to me as I pondered on the trap of darkness 
that was closing. The interruption was too late, for my logical 
z. 4) _ process. was complete. So I let myself down, and ran indoors as 
tal on to the Enemy ' my brother began to shout as well. They were in the hall, 
gic is insistent. I recall an awareness at that moment that I grouped round the tangle of wire and tin and glass bulbs that 
being foolish; that the demonstration of this proposition was now my father’s obsession. My mother stood with earphones 
ould do no one any good and me a great deal of harm, The on and she was looking inside her head. ‘Listen!’ said my 
wn, almost the only uncontaminated place in that ancient neigh- _ brother, ‘ let him listen! ’ 
hood, had been sunny and innocent until my deliberate exer- My mother looked out, lifted off one earphone so that I could 
of logic had invited the enemy in. listen too. I put.my ear to the damp vulcanite, pressed my ear in 
hat was that enemy? I cannot tell. He came with darkness against the soft iron diaphragm. My father and brother gazed at 
reduced me to a shuddering terror that was incurable me and held their breath. Yes. No illusion, this. Sure enough, 
» it was indescribable. In daylight I thought of the Roman there were sounds in the earphone. There had been sounds before 
ag ae been dug up be the church as the oldest on some occasions—a frying noise usually, and once a chirping 


hope; out of a torn-up sense of the miracle: 


Boe was morse from a ship. But now, in 3 in i 
browned, there was a tiny structure of oise which "tickled myear ¢’ 
without particularly abit it. I listened and waited for some- 


‘thing t to happen. 


The Miracle 


My father whispered impatiently conte my disengaged ear. 
“It’s a violin! ’ 

Astonished, I saw that my father was different. His usualy 
pink and white face was now white all over. He was sweating, 
large drops were trickling down the enormous dome of his head. 
He was shaking with a depth of emotion that I myself only 


experienced round about midnight. He bent down and whispered 


to me out of his world, out of sanity and order, out of boundless 
‘You may never 
hear a violinist as good as that again! ’ 

My mother lifted her aquiline, capable face away from the 
headphones. She looked at my father a shade sev erely, as though 
the miracle, once performed, had no business not to continue. 
‘What are you doing, Alec? It’s fading away! ’ : 

My father leapt to the hall table where our machinery was. He 
lifted a row of electrodes out of their solution and held them so, 
waiting for the battery to recover. We stood, dedicated. He 
lowered them again. My brother shook his head: ‘ It’s gone’. 

And so it was. Weeks of gloom were to pass before the wireless 
brought us another off-hand miracle—years before my distraught 
father won through to serenity and had the machinery tamed, the 
house wired, and music falling from the air. On that first day, 
I left him wrestling and muttering over the mess and returned 
to the contaminated garden. 

How could I talk to them about darkness and the irrational? 
They knew so much, had such certainties, were backing all the 
obvious winners. I floated in their world, holding on to a casual 
hand, sometimes sinking again in the dark. Then I found Edgar 
Allan Poe’s Tales of Mystery and Imagination. I read them with 
a sort of shackled fascination and recognised their quality, knew 
they were reports, knew that he and I had been in the same place. 

There was of course an escape. From such an impasse, we 
escape or die or go mad. I had respite from my obsessions. I 
climbed away from them. Coming along the churchyard from St. 


Mary’s beneath the avenue of pollarded limes, you find the wall - 


on the left heightens suddenly. That was the wall of our garden 


and we had a chestnut tree which stood in that corner. I cut it 
_ down a few years ago with strangely little regret. Now that the 


lawn was distasteful I learned to climb that tree with a kind of 
absent-minded dexterity. There is something about a tree which 


appeals not to a vestigial instinct but to the most human, if you 
_ like the highest, in a child. The tree to be preferred is rooted in a 


garden or among houses. In a forest a tree is no wilder than the 
ground; is nothing but a single hair on the world’s head. Just as 
a boat attracts in the contrary way by being a house in the 
savagery of water, so a tree is a bit of the Congo or Antarctica 


set down next to the paving stones or main drain. Everything 


else has been shaped, touched, used and understood, plumbed, by 
powerful adults. But a tree lifts its fork above them, ramifies in 
secret. There is in a tree only a yard or two over your head, that 
which is most precious to a small boy; an unvisited-place, never 


_ seen before, never touched by the hand of man. 


Escape Route 

This chestnut tree was my escape. Here, neither the darkness 
of the churchyard nor this vast pattern of work and career and 
importance could get at me. The texture of bark, the heraldic 
shapes of sticky buds, these were private, were an innocent reality, 
were in fact nothing but themselves. Here, stirring the leaves aside, 
I could look down at the strangers in that world from which we 
were cut off and reflect on their nature. Safe from skeletons, from 
Latin and the proper requirements of growing up, I could ponder 
over or snigger at the snatches of conversation from passers-by 
underneath. There were two little girls who came along, patter, 
patter, through a deserted churchyard and a bright afternoon. 


One was thin and dark and awe-stricken and excited, The other 
_ was fair, a little bigger, giggling and self-appalled. She was 


hand Latin was useless except to scholars. 


life pa oe ‘must. lead in their own place, Wii 
cruelly inhuman their treatment of each other n ee 
bookie passed. He was short, grey, and square as a sarsen stone. — 
He came from the pubs at three o’clock in the afternoon. He oS. 
inched along the path, with shuffling steps each no more thana 
span, or less. He inched along, swearing to himself, inscrutably 

angry, muttering. He would stop, strike at the stone walls with 


" his stick and inch on. There was that other pair too, a man aad >=, 


a woman. They stopped below me-one evening when the late 
light of summer and a full moon had encouraged me to brave 
the shadows and stay in my tree until night. Even the moonlight - 
was hot, molten moonlight, a great dollop of white moon stirred 
by the twigs and leaves into a shower of moving drops. These 
two, the man and woman, stood by the wall under me, she against - 
it, he pressing her hard, and they wrestled and murmured gently. — 
She would take her ‘mouth away from his face and say ‘ ne) Ad 
no’, and put it back again. His moony hand was in her neck. 
Then he began to undo something near her neck and she said 
‘no, no, no’, more earnestly and laughed and giggled. But his — 
hand went into her chest and she gave a gasp of pain like being 
pricked with a pin or having something raw touched, and the 
branch I was holding aside flicked back with a swish. They 
started apart and stood looking up at me, or at the covering 
leaves only a yard away. She said: ‘ What was that?’ He said: 
‘It was a bird ’—and his voice had a lot of heart-beat and phlegm - 
in it. But there were footsteps coming past St. ‘Mary’ 's now. The 
man and woman hurried away. 


Odysseus the Nail-biter — fr 

But these encounters, real and innnocent as tbe chestnut tree. 
lives devoid of darkness or career, were still beside the point. I _ e 
enjoyed their quality but had no theories about them. They were 
pictures, put away by me then, to be taken out and evaluated — 
later. The tree also let me read what I liked, avidly and un- 
critically. Crouched in the branches, lifted above fear, I had no 
doubt that if one frowned long enough at the page it would 
brighten and come alive. Indeed, it did. The words and paper 
vanished, The picture emerged, Details were there to be heard, 
seen, touched. Percival’s sister let down her long hair from the 
abbey gate and it swayed gently like virginia creeper because there 
was a slight breeze. Pius Aeneas had a stiff neck for three days 
after he carried old Anchises from burning Troy. He carried him, — 
of course, with one leg over each shoulder, as my father had carried _ 
me. I know something about Odysseus that is not in the text, since — 
I have seen and touched him. When he was washed up in Phaeacia — 
his hands were white and corrugated and his nails bled—not 
because of the rocks but because he bit them, I saw him, crouched 
naked beneath the stunted olive, shuddering in the wind, salt | 
drying on his skin, lugging with white teeth at the nail of his 
third right finger while he peered at the dark, phantom dangers — 
and wondered fearfully what to do, The wily, the great-hearted, . 
the traveller, the nail-biter. sxe 

These moving pictures in Technicolor lit the underside of the 
leaves. This place was where I lived. Among our few acquaintances 
I became a sight. People were Jed to the garden and I was pointed ~ 
out to them, like a rare bird. My father, kind as ever, even made 
me a short ‘ladder which would enable me, and anyone else who — 
was so inclined, to climb the tree easily, That ladder was difficult 
to break but the effort was well repaid, The tree, hardly to be 
distinguished in my mind from the moving pictures, remained — 
inviolate, } 3 
- But down in the house iene in the graveyard, things were 
moving forward, The time had now come when the first steps — 
towards a career must be taken. Yet it was observed I resisted — 
school or, rather, let it flow over me. There was Latin, for e3 ed 
You could not go to Oxford unless you learnt Latin. On the other — 
But my career was 
to be a scientific one, Science. was busy clearing u t 
There was no place in this exquisitely logical 
‘terrors of darkness, There was darkness, of c 
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nd 


« ere l 
phrases of progress; but even in ieee now, the dead oie 
the wall drew up the green coverlet of our grass and lay back with 
oe. a heart-squeezing grin. Though cosmology was driving away the 
a. Ree oan of our ignorance, though bones were exhibited under 
, glass, though the march of science was irresistible, its path did 
not lie through my particular darkness. One day I should be part 


2 of that organization marching irresistibly to a place which I was 
assured was worth finding, The way to it lay through a net of 


Latin’s golden, bumbling words, But Latin marched away from 
me. I had a divinatory skill in translation but the grammar seemed 
____ related to nothing in any universe and I left it alone. 

3 My father was appalled and, I think, frightened. ‘ You’ve got 


brains—I know you’ve got brains! ’ But not for Latin grammar. 
“It doesn’t need intelligence, you know—just sticking at it! 
And you can stick at things—look at the books you read! You 
can stick at it! > Not Latin grammar. 
‘But you’ve got brains! ’ No. ’ 
* Now look. I’ll explain it again! ’ No use. No go. 


+ 
a 
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a reason, a logical reason. The logic of childhood is just as good 
REE adult logic—better sometimes, because unconditioned. Logic is 
4 only a few different shaped bricks, after all, out of which we build 
_____ skyscrapers. But in childhood the axioms are different. I had an 
4 adventure book and the word ‘ Latin’ occurred on page 67. At 
some time a blot of ink had fallen on that page and blotted out 
the word ‘Latin’, I knew that in my universe, though not in my 
father’s, this was enough. I should never be able to learn Latin. © 
‘ Haven’t you got any brains, then?’ No use. Not for Latin 
_ grammar. No go. 
He never knew. No one else knew. f 
'There came a time when I got no marks at all in a Latin test 
and minus one for bad writing. Then we had a show down. 
- Let me make one point perfectly clear. My father was generous, 
— loving, saintly in his attitude to his family. He would give up 
__ anything for us gladly. He was understanding, too. His human 
Stature grows, the more I think of him. If we could not meet at 
this point it was no failing of his. It seems more like a defect in 


>. 
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“What I remember most of that terrible evening is the reason- 


aie that was all right too. 


"I knew I could not learn Latin grammar for a perfectly clear 


Navy, that. was all 


it when you cry! It you want to forget the whole thing, that’s all 


my feet, mouth agape, sweat, streaming nose, mouth, and eyes, 
misery, ‘hopeless misery? When I could cry no more, I lay, my 
face a few inches from the white skirting of the hall, and jerked 
and sniffed and shuddered, I was, I saw, in a place, Just as I had 
recognized that Poe and I knew a place which we shared, so now 


I knew this place, this atmosphere. It was real, grey, ‘had the 


quality of promising a dreary familiarity, It was the first step 
on the road, I saw that I should really do this thing, really learn 
Latin and grow up. 

I moved, sniffing, to the dining-room and sat down with Richie’s 
First Steps in Latin, and Richie’s Second Steps. I needed to begin 
at the beginning, My father and mother sat on either side of the 
fire and hardly breathed. I thumbed the books through. Rules, 


_declensions, paradigms and vocabularies stretched before me. 


They were like a ladder which I knew now I should climb, rung 
after factual rung, and Sir James Jeans and Professor Einstein 
were waiting at the top to sign me on. I was glad about science 


in a remote sort of way. If you were going to be anything, then ~ 


a scientist was what you ought to be. But the ladder was so long. 
In this dreary mood of personal knowledge and prophecy I knew 
that I should climb it; knew too that the darkness was all around, 
inexplicable, unexorcized, haunted, a gulf across which the ladder 


lay without reaching to the light, 


My parents must have been emotionally exhausted. They 
stayed quiet and I worked for two and a half hours, I found, as 


in the last hour or two I had expected, that I could learn ‘the - 


stuff and that it was ridiculously easy. I moved on, surely and 
quietly, from rung to rung over the dark. My mother came at last 
and stood by my side and put her arm round me. ‘It’s not so 
bad when you get started, is it? > No. Not so bad. 

All at once, the air became light and jolly. We cracked jokes. 
We laughed. Amemus. My father put away his book on Vertebrate 
Zoology. ‘Go on like this’, he cried delightedly, ‘and we shall 
find we have to stop you doing too much Latin! ’ 

‘The next thing’, said my mother, ‘and he’ll be taking his 
Latin up the tree! *_Third Programme 


_ The Mystery of the Elizabethan Stage 


‘ 
7 the nature of human communication. 


OR centuries, many people have been particularly inter- 
ested in the theatre of the Elizabethans. This is not only 
because it comes as the culmination of a great period of 
_ development from the Middle Ages to such a world- 
_ famous school of poet dramatists as Marlowe, Ben Jonson, Dekker, 
Shakespeare, and the rest; it is also because there is one particular 
and essential detail about it which no one has so far been able to 
discover and which has remained until now a blank in our picture 
_ —a genuine mystery. That is, what the stage looked like. 
i - We have fairly adequate records of the outside of the theatres, 
from various views of London. We have some items of concrete 
fact about their dimensions and the arrangement of the galleries 
inside them, from builders’ contracts. We can, to some extent, 
‘ picture the character of the audience and the time of day when 
they visited the theatre. We can almost go so far as to imagine 
ourselves mingling with the throng, going inside the playhouse, 
__and settling ourselves to watch a performance. But just at the 
= moment awhen a hush falls over the house at the signal to 
, it is as if a mist came upon our eyes and, with almost an 
‘ of frustration, we find we have insufficient evidence to see 
age. 
pia pees be thought that I am overstating this mystery; 
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that in an age so creative and so observant as the Elizabethan age, 


and one with so brilliant a theatre, someone must have made it _ 


his business to create a clear and exact painting or engraving of 
one of these gorgeous performances that lord and commoner 
thronged to see. The amazing truth is that so far as our present 
knowledge goes (and we have searched almost to the corners of the 
earth), no one ever did. 

It is true that a Dutchman called Arend Van Buchell did 


include, in a ‘commonplace’ book of his, a pen-and-ink sketch. 


based on a communication from his friend, Johannes De Witt, 
who visited London about 1596 and told him of the theatres there. 
But when it was discovered in 1888 at Utrecht, this sketch deso- 
lated scholars by not showing at all what they expected to see in 
respect of the stage. The scholars split, and to this day have 
remained split, into those who say the sketch is incorrect, and 
those who say it is gospel eye-witness and that no theory of the 
stage can be accepted that does not conform to it. (And to make 
the story complete, there are three other little pictures of a rough 
nature that we hesitate even more about), 

The De Witt drawing is in some respects fairly clear; it shows 
a round courtyard open to the sky and surrounded by three 
galleries, one above another. Against the galleries at the far side 


Jow please don’t cry, I don’t like 


right, Everything was all right, in fact. Then why do I remember rs 
such anguish, such tears, such sobs racking up from the soles of © 


pected rarity of the discovery scene 


isa ecceiet ae iene projecting ol 


yard and with a narrow space left free either * 
stage proper is a roof, or cover, supported on two big columns. 
You can see these columns rising from the stage about pacar 


back. But on this stage there is no sign of two elements we eagerly 


look for; namely, any kind of scenery and any kind of curtain. 


This is where a controversy begins. For one group of people 
arises to explain this by saying that the Elizabethan stage had no 
scenery and had no curtain. Indeed, this is perhaps the generally 
accepted view today. But, alas, it cannot be true. We have to 


_ face the fact that, on occasion, certain scenery was used: for 
instance, a couple of tents; an arbour; even, very likely, a tree; 


and so forth. And we know that, also on occasion, a character, 
or a group of characters, or some particular property, might be 
* discovered * (as we call it) by open- 
ing a door or drawing back a curtain. 
True, the most recent papers of 
Dr. Richard Hosley suggest strongly 
that such ‘discovery’ scenes were — 
used much more rarely than one 
might suppose. For instance, of 
thirty plays known to have been 
acted at the Globe Theatre, he shows 
that only nine call for any discovery 
at all. But passing over this unex- 


“ae 


for the moment, we have to ask how 
if such a scene were used, it could 
have been managed on De Witt’s 
stage? 

The old solution to both these 
problems was that between these § 
two great columns a large traverse - 
curtain was hung, dividing the stage 
half-way into a front part and a back 
part. The short and less important ~ 
scenes were played in front of this 
curtain, closed; while, for important 
scenes, furniture and scenery could 
be put in position behind the curtain 
and revealed, or ‘discovered’, by 
opening it when the front scene was 
over. After the important scene the 
curtains were closed and another 
front scene followed, then another 
full scene, and so on. 

One can well see how this idea 
could give rise to an ‘alternation 
theory’ of playing, where front — 
scenes alternated with full scenes. But the alternation theory raised 
two main objections: first, Elizabethan plays are not constructed 
according to such an alternation; and; second, it is dramatically 
bad theatre to play the unimportant scenes (if I may so style them) 
on the front of the stage near the audience, and the important 
scenes at the back of the stage, removed from the audience. 
And there are other objections. So we had to dispose of the 
idea of traverse curtains between the columns, and.we had to 
tackle the problems of aeeeey and of discoveries, and of curtains, 
in a new way. 

At this point there came possibly the most erudite and lively 
discussion of the mystery that anyone had made up to date: the 
studies of the late Dr. W. J. Lawrence. He emphasized the use 
of the two great doors in the wall backing the stage; he pointed 
out especially the gallery running across above them; and showed 
how this contained privileged spectators and was called (at any 
rate in the earlier Elizabethan theatres) the Lords’ Room. What 
happened below the gallery, in the wall between the two doors, 
was far less clear. There might have been a third door, or a 
curtained alcove. Notice this ‘ curtained alcove’: at this point 
we enter another controversy; we are touching the fringe of a 
fresh theory, the ‘inner stage theory’. And, in order to explain 
how players could sometimes speak from ‘above’, a tentative 

“upper stage theory ’ was addéd to match it. : 

Hard upon this we find several views springing up from both 

sides of the Atlantic: some scouted the idea of any kind of inner 


* Shakespeare’s Wooden O. By Leslie Hotson, Rupert Hart-Davis, 308. 
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of the spectators that Lawrence had already pointed 


the Earitiaed anes oe a Pair nizadt room, n, twenty feet ; 
between the doors, with an equally large acting ‘ terrace ’ above i a 
Latest of all, there now comes another, and in some ways 
revolutionary, teview of the whole mystery from Dr. Leslie 
Hotson*. He does not offer us any essential change i in our picture 
of the surrounding galleries (except that he is almost ruthless 
in the pressure with which he crams and packs his people into 
them). Nor is the position, as such, of his stage anything fresh; 
it still projects to the centre of the yard and backs up against - 
part of the galleries. But there are three items about its use which 
we shall have to consider carefully. 
_ I say ‘ consider carefully’ because 
this mystery of the Elizabethan stage 
is puzzling, and I believe we should 
reject nothing, and should accept 
nothing, without the most rigorous 
testing. And I know from personal 
experience how even W. J. Law- 
rence, after expounding in gleeful 
detail a new discovery in the private 
notebooks of his earlier days, could 
years later ruefully write in the 
margin one maturer comment— 

. ‘Bosh! ’—and initial and date it.- 
With such an open mind we must 
subject to test these three innova- 
tions of Dr. Hotson’s, They are: 
first, that the Elizabethan public 
theatre belonged to the type that we 


ms 


second, that the tiring house was 
under the stage, and communicated 

_ with it by traps; third, that the cur- 

. tained ‘discovery spaces’ were not 
at the back of the stage at all, but 
ran along the two sides of the stage, 
opposite each other. 

Concerning the first proposal 


_ playhouse as a theatre in the round 


_ following fact. The early eighteenth- 
century English theatre had a curious 


‘Sketch (1596) known as the ‘De Witt drawing’ of the interior CUStOM which is not widely known. 
of the Swan Playhouse 


On the occasion of crowded houses 
_ —for instance, on benefit nights— 


they accommodated a considerable number of spectators on the 


stage itself. Not only did they seat people on either side of the 
stage in front of the stage boxes, and even blocking the proscenium 
doors, but they went so far as to dispense altogether with the 
scenery at the back, and built in its place tiers of seating, so 


that an ‘amphitheatre ’ of maybe 200 spectators sat there, facing 


those more ordinarily placed in the auditorium itself. The poor 
actors made their entrances on such crowded occasions by pressing 
through the crush, and they performed on a tiny space on the fore- 
stage, entirely surrounded by the spectators—front, sides, and back. — 
But could, for this reason, the Georgian playhouse be. classed — 
legitimately as belonging to the type of theatre in the round? 
This will perhaps be for time to decide, but for most of us today 
I would say no, a theatre in the round is a theatre like.a saucer, 


~ where the actors perform on the floor in the centre (generally not 
on any raised stage), and the audience sits in an even ring of — 
‘stepped seating—as it might be round the sides of the saucer. 


today call the theatre in the round; — 


to classify the Elizabethan public © 


—I find myself reflecting on the - 


*. 
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And there are no galleries, Shall we not become confused if we Fh tes 


What is particularly important about all this is “that Dr 


_apply the same name to these two types of theatre? _ ra ; 


Hotson’s general impression of the Elizabethan theatre as a whole — a 


seems Close to the picture I have painted of a crowded Georgian — 
theatre, as an illustration in his book seems to me to demonstrate _ My 
clearly. In this impression he stresses and develops the 


Lords’ Room above at the back of the stage; ‘but 
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spectators important and numerous enough to give us really the 
idea of a theatre in the round? Dr, Hotson makes them so 
important in fact that he says that the players habitually acted 
towards this shallow gallery of the Lords’ Room, with their backs 
to the main body of the audience (which is not, by the way, good 
theatre-in-the-round technique). All the same there is no doubt 
that both De Witt’s sketch and the frontispiece to Kirkman’s 
The Witts show the players facing us as common spectators, and 
with their backs very distinctly to the Lords’ Room. Are we then 
to say the sketches are wrong and show the players back to front? 

Dr. Hotson’s second revolutionary point is the placing of the 
tiring house under the stage, instead of behind it as we have done 
hitherto. He gives among his reasons for this the fact that the 
builder’s contract for the Fortune Theatre specifies: ‘a Stadge 
and Tyreing howse to be made, erected & settupp within the saide 
fframe’, that is (he claims) a stage-and-tiring-house—one sole 
unit, separate from, and inside, the ring of the galleries. He 
supports this by a quotation from the other contract, that for the 
Hope Theatre, in which he distinguishes a similar pair of elements 
—{a) ‘the Plaiechouse’, and (6) ‘a Tyre house and a stage to 
be . . . taken awaie ’ (that is, to be removable). 

But he makes no comment on the particular fact that the 
Hope contract actually says: that ‘Gilbert Katherens .. . shall 
... build... one... Plaie house fitt & convenient in all 
thinges . . . and also a fitt and convenient Tyre house and a stage 
to be carryed or taken awaie, and to stande uppon tressells good, 
substanciall, and sufficient for the carryinge and bearinge of suche 
a stage’. Did the tiring house, then, stand upon trestles the same 
as the stage? At present I do not feel this is possible. There 
is also this odd fact to be reconciled: in Henslowe’s Diary 
there is an item of money paid for sellynge [sic] ‘of the Rome 
ouer the tyerhowse’. What room this was may be uncertain, 
but if the tiring house had been under the stage, there could not 
have been any room over the tiring house. 

The third proposal is an especially interesting one when taken 
in conjunction with the idea of 
a tiring house under the stage. 
In itself it is not novel. I have 
mentioned that, on occasion, small 
built booths or tents were prob- 
ably brought on and stood at the 
sides of the Elizabethan stage for 
particular scenes. One very good 
example of this is the bower in 
The Spanish Tragedy, in which 
Horatio is found hanging—especi- 
ally as we seem to have an actual 
illustration of it on the title- 
page of the 1633 edition. It 
is interesting that a _ similar 
custom survives to this day in 
the Basque ‘ pastorale’ stage at 
Tardets where, for instance, 
Francois Premier’s prison is re- 
presented as a wooden cage, some 
three feet square and seven feet 
high. This cage is brought on and 
stood at the side of the stage for 
the scene when it is required, and 
afterwards removed. 

These possibilities have for 
long intrigued investigators. Dr. 
Hotson takes them a step further 
and proposes (as I understand 
him) a permanent row of such 
facilities along either side of the 
stage, which can be curtained or 
uncurtained at need, and which 
are entered from his tiring house 
below by means of ladders and 
trap-doors in the stage floor. Dr. 
Hotson has to face the problem 


considerably obscured the action 
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Title-page illustration of the 1633 edition of The Spanish Tragedy by 
Kyd, showing Horatio hanging in a bower 


situated at the sides beyond them. Thus he has to make his 
‘houses’ of the lightest skeleton—a double row of four or five 
columns each side of the stage. Each double row has beams across 
the top from which to hang curtains. He adds a further possibility 
—that a floor could be laid across the tops of these columns 
and used for scenes ‘ above’; this floor, again, being reached by a 
ladder from the stage and a trap-door. All these spaces could be 
curtained all round, or opened at need, to provide for discoveries. 

Here the point that investigators will have to check is one 
arising from Dr. Richard Hosley’s conclusions about the com- 
parative rareness of discovery scenes, from which he argues that 
there would have been no permanent discovery space, on the 
Globe stage. Had there been, he 
claims, playwrights would have 
used such scenes more often. 

We have to ask, then, what 
happens to Dr. Hotson’s colon- 
nades in those frequent plays 
where discoveries were not re- 
quired? If they were left in place, 
why were discoveries not more 
extensively used in the plays? If 
they were totally removed, we 
have a somewhat peculiar conse- 
quence, namely that the actors (if 
they come from a tiring house 
under the stage) must climb 
through a naked trap-hole every 
time they have to enter and exit. 
If they did not do this, I presume 
they are left with the familiar two 
doors at the back of the stage 
for entrances, and moreover they 
must use these for the majority of 
plays (if Hosley is right). Then 
surely a tiring house under the 
stage becomes an inconvenience? 

There is something of import- 
ance in each of these innovations 
of Dr. Hotson’s. Whether we can 
go all the way with him depends 
not on how likely or unlikely they 
appear at first, nor on how per- 
suasively he presents them. It 
may perhaps be held that a fault 
in his book is his emphatic insist- 
ence on their truth. What matters 
above all is how they will stand 
up to the test of application in 


that these constructions must have reconstruction, from Dr. Hotson’s Shakespeare's Wooden O, of study as Dr. Hotson and others 
a performance in a removable theatre erected in the seventeenth 


century in the hall of Queens’ College, Cambridge. Part of the : 
on the stage for those spectators audience is seated at the back of the stage —Third Programme 


press further into this mystery. 
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~ Conducting ‘Ganeertas and ‘Arran; 


By SIR ADRIAN BOULT. ap ae Bs iati% 


HAVE a feeling that many conductors (and orchestras) are 
inclined to think that a concerto is a somewhat unwelcome 


interruption to a concert, put in to help the box office ~ 


and needing an unfair amount of rehearsal time, because 
nearly every soloist in the world wants to play through every 


note of the concerto on the day of the concert even if he or she 


has played it the day before. 

I do not agree: a programme consisting of three string quartets 
(or two if they are long ones) may be perfect and, likewise, a 
series of two or three symphonies can give us a memorable 


evening; but the average orchestral concert can gain much from 


the contrast of a fine concerto finely performed. There is a great 


danger, however, that orchestra and conductor will want to rattle 
through the concerto at the end of the rehearsal without giving 
the soloist a chance to say whether he wants anything special, or 
any kind of tempo that is not the obvious standard way of playing 
the thing. He must just give one more average performance. 

Whenever possible I meet the soloist beforehand and give him 
a chance to tell me exactly what he wants. This may sometimes 
involve a word or two to the orchestra before the actual rehearsal 
of the concerto, but it seems to me the only fair way of handling 
the matter. A keen listener in my B.B.C. days once said he 
was always amused to hear the differences we used to make in the 
introductory ritornello of a concerto, to conform with what the 
soloist was going to do later in the movement. 

One sometimes hears stories of concerto performances at which 
conductor and soloist have agreed to differ and the soloist has 
his way in the solos, but at every tutti the orchestra will jump 
forward, or drag backwards, and maintain this change until the 
next solo entry. This is a nice way to present a great classic to a 
long-suffering audience! Sheer sportsmanship surely should allow 
the soloist to have his way for half an hour when the conductor is 
unquestioned boss for the rest of the concert. It may usually be 


assumed that the soloist has spent 100 hours practising and 


thinking about the concerto to every one spent by the conductor. 


Rehearsing a Pianoforte Concerto 

In the early years of the B.B.C. Symphony Orchestra we always 
offered our soloist two rehearsals, the first with pianoforte or 
with orchestra, as he wished: the second was, of course, with 
orchestra. On one occasion Gieseking, whose visits were always 
looked forward to by us all with great pleasure, arrived literally 


at the eleventh hour, on the morning of the concert. He had been 


playing in Holland the night before. He came on to the platform 
of the old Queen’s Hall and looked with horror at the assembled 
array of something like seventy string players waiting to play the 
Bach D minor, which I had always looked on, and played with 
others, as a vigorous, open-air kind of piece. I told him that the 
players did know how to accompany, and suggested we should 
try a movement and see what he thought. He still thought there 


were too many, and though the balance engineer and I both 


assured him that the tone of the pianoforte showed clearly above 
the strings, he said he found the texture was wrong. 

The word ‘ texture’ struck me, and I said: ‘Mr. Gieseking, 
are you really thinking of this as a pianoforte concerto, or one 
with harpsichord? ’ He said at once, yes, he was thinking of 
the harpsichord all the time, although he had to play on the 
enormous concert grand that had been provided for him. I 
thereupon sent about fifty of the orchestra home, and the other 
twenty stayed and tinkled through the concerto to Gieseking’s 
satisfaction. He asked me afterwards whether I had not liked it 
so, and I had to confess that I had always thought this concerto 
a more robust work but that I was happy that our audience and 
listeners should have the opportunity of hearing a different point 


of view. Gieseking was a very great pianist, and his conception, 


and American conductors were right: 


~ 


People seem to have the feeling that if an orchestral accompani- 


| though different from the usual one, was = amid’ may a 
have been nearer to the performances which Bach himself gave. 


Ment is too strong, the removal of a few strings will improve - 


matters. I cannot agree. You may get a clearer picture of the 


- wood-wind if you do this, but you will certainly have too much © 


brass unless you warn the players firmly; and if it is a violin 


concerto you will be bringing your tutti violin tone that amount — 
nearer to a solo quality. Provided that they will play quietly, the — 
contrast will be greater, and the tone will be more beautiful the. 


greater the number of players taking part. Berlioz has said that 


one instrument alone can be beautiful; two, playing the same — 


_ tune, far less so: but after that, as the AG increases, the beauty 
also can increase, and I would add that this is true both in 
pianissimo and fortissimo—the more people you have playing the 


same tune, the ‘more beautiful it is, whether loud or soft. 


Position of the ‘Condens: Bue 
As for piano concertos, in this country—and I believe setibe 


else—the conductor often stands between the pianoforte and the 


audience. This is to me a poisonous position: one can hear only 


the soloist; the orchestra behind that lid blaze away without 
the conductor hearing them at all, and the lid is terribly in the 
way of the actual conducting and control of the orchestra. A so- 
called improvement is sometimes effected by shortening the stick 
which holds the lid in place—a criminal thing to do: 
forte manufacturer has calculated the angle at which the lid 
should be held in order that the sound can be projected straight. 


the piano- 


out into the hall. A shortened stick alters this angle of direction, — 


and throws the sound down at the feet of the people sitting in 
the front row, and the player’s tone is correspondingly weakened. 
It is a long time since I decided once and for all that continental 


place himself between the pianoforte and the audience. I was 


no. conductor should 


conducting in Leicester when the soloist was Sir Malcolm Sargent. — 


We had had what we thought was a spanking rehearsal of the 
Second Rachmaninov and had dispersed for tea when a’ friend 
who had been in the hall came up and said: “I hope you don’t 


noon’. From that moment I determined always to stand between 
the instrument and the orchestra, so that I could hear the accom- 
paniment and not only the soloist. If one turns sideways one is 
wonderfully close to the keyboard, and if one keeps the right hand 
and arm well out to the right everybody can see the stick. 


* * oe - 
Concert halls throughout the world vary a great deal in their 


platforms, and orchestral tradition varies considerably also, so 
that a touring orchestra has many and unusual problems to solve 


_ mind my saying I have heard very little of the piano this after- — . 


every time it moves to a new hall. There are many principles — 
involved, and it is true to say that there is no perfect solution 


to all the problems at once. Indeed I have heard it said that the 


right plan would be to let everyone sit where he wishes, regard- 


the results might be! 


less of the instrument he is playing—a better ensemble might be 
achieved that way, and there would be no blocks of homogeneous _ 
sound. But the disadvantages would also be formidable, and I 
personally am not inclined to try this bold plan, exciting though 


But we might explore some of the principles and discuss the 3, 


various solutions though we certainly shall not be able to agree 
on the perfect answers. First, are we going to place our players 
on a level stage or on the tiers and steps which are built into most 


British halls? I prefer the~levels to be different: the strings — ee 


outnumber the wood-wind by six or more to one, and it seems 
Poe sensible that the a pe or even sixteen 
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players should be raised: they have much solo work to do. On 
the other hand their instruments have a greater penetrating 
power than the strings, and string players must often be en- 
couraged to listen to a wind soloist as they make their contribution 
to the accompanying background. 

The only two rules that are in almost universal observance in 
the orchestral world are: first, that the leader of the orchestra 
sits on the conductor’s immediate left; and, second, that the 
group of wood-wind soloists sits in the middle of the platform 
with the first players in the middle, flute next to oboe sitting on 
the first rise, and clarinet and bassoon together behind, in the 
middle of the second rise. But in some halls this is impossible, 
because the first rise is so far forward that there is hardly any 
room for the strings: in this case the wood-wind must sit higher 
and further back. In other 
halls the level space is so 
wide that it throws the 
wood-wind group too far 
back. This is a nuisance 
because their tone can easily 
be submerged, particularly 
in a theatre where the pro- 
scenium arch comes down 
low and throws the orches- 
tral sound straight upwards 
instead of outwards to the 
audience. However, it is 
sometimes possible to get 
boxes and build the wood- 
wind forward a bit. 

By way of exception, in 
a provincial hall recently 
I saw the whole wood-wind 
chorus placed in front of 
the platform to the con- 
ductor’s right. This might 
give some distortion to 
those sitting in front seats 
in the hall, but to me-in a 
distant gallery the result was 
often most effective. 

Having placed the wood- 
wind, we should then see 
how far the strings can be 
packed in. In placing them 
it is now the fashion to start 
at the left with the first 
violins, and radiate round, 
second violins next, violas, then ’cellos, with the double basses 
on the extreme right of the platform, sometimes in front, some- 
times further back, according to the space available. 

There are two things here which I dislike intensely. This plan 
puts all the treble on the left of the platform and all the bass 
on the right, and, I submit, gives the audience a most unbalanced 
picture of the orchestral sound. Those sitting on the right of the 
hall (facing the platform) will get a preponderance of bass; in 
fact in the Royal Festival Hall, if one sits on that side one hears 
the bass sound first, and the tunes trickle across the hall a 
fraction late. 

In Vienna, in one of the most perfect concert halls in the world, 
the basses are always placed in a row across the back of the top 
stage. They have the organ case immediately behind them, and 
a splendid foundation to the whole texture comes forward, The 
same layout is possible in the Royal Festival Hall, and I much 
prefer it that way. 

This principle of tonal balance also affects the position of the 
second violins, about which I feel most strongly, although I am 
in a small minority. However, on my side are Bruno Walter, 
Monteux, Klemperer, and a few others, including Toscanini, 
who was adamant about it and insisted that the string balance 
should be preserved by placing the second violins on his right, 
exactly balancing the firsts on his left. The seconds thus share 
the front of the platform instead of being tucked away behind 
the firsts, where, I maintain, their tone is largely lost. Indeed, 
the practice which I so dislike came in only about fifty years 
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Basil Cameron standing between the solo instrument and the orchestra while con- 
ducting a piano concerto during last year’s Promenade Concerts at the Royal Albert 
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ago, and I am sure that the shades of Richter, Weingartner, 
Nikisch, and Toscanini are frowning at the modern idea, which 
thinks only of the convenience of the performers and nothing of 
the effect on the audience as envisaged by the composer. 

True, it is easier for the first violins to have the seconds near 
them, and for the violas to be placed between the seconds and 
the ’cellos, but is ease of playing and convenience to be the chief 


‘criterion? Surely the result is what matters, and I can assert 


that on many occasions in many halls I have heard the give-and- 
take answering passages, which occur in all music from Mozart 
to the present day, sound completely ineffective when the answer 
comes as a pale reflection from behind the first violins instead 
of springing up bravely from the opposite side of the platform. 
If it is-true, as is sometimes said, that the second violins are 
so far turned away from 
the audience that they can- 
not be heard, I will flatly 
contradict; it is not so. If 


the outside players turn 
inwards and put their 
shoulders between their 


instruments and the 
audience, they can easily be 
stopped by the conductor. 
Another argument, that the 
firsts and seconds often play 
in octaves or unison, bow 
together, and _ therefore 
should sit together, is to me 
unimportant. If the leader 
of the seconds is any use, 
he will secure a perfect en- 
semble; if there is a piano- 
forte on the platform it does 
make it more difficult for 
him, but not impossible, 
and there is no doubt that 
a long unison, like the slow 
movement of Scheherazade, 
was thought of by Rimsky- 
Korsakov as coming from 
the front of the whole 
width of the stage in a most 
telling way. 

Incidentally, the space 
each string player needs to 
enable him to bow comfort- 
ably varies a good deal. The 
famous Amsterdam Orchestra has always placed itself exceedingly 
close, thereby helping its wonderful ensemble. 

There are not so many considerations in regard to the placing 
of brass and percussion, once the strings and wood-wind are 
settled. It must not be forgotten that the sound of a horn 
emerges from behind the player’s elbow. In the Royal Festival 
Hall, if the horn group is placed too near the wooden fence 
which separates the orchestra from the chorus seats, their tone 
hits the boarding behind them and is curiously magnified. The 
brass is often divided, with horns to one side of the wood-wind, 
and trumpets and trombones to the other. I like the trombones 
in the Festival Hall to be placed a little sideways so that they 
play into the orchestra and not directly out to the audience. 
Their tone blends better that way. Percussion, harps, and celesta 
fit in where they can, but I like the percussion as near the middle 
as possible, particularly the timpani which; like the string basses, 
seem so often to be the foundation of the whole. 

In choral music, particularly where the soloists are closely 
involved in the choral texture, they are sometimes placed in front 
of the chorus nowadays, above and behind the orchestra. When 
the front of the platform is very low, it is indeed often better 
for most of the audience to have the solo quartet near the 
chorus; the orchestra, of course, must keep their accompaniment 
discreet. Once again I say, as on previous occasions: trust the 
orchestra. They can actually hear the soloists, and judge the 
balance for themselves, far more easily than if the soloists are 
singing away from them with their backs turned. 

—Third Programme 
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smile as he ascended, like a gas balloon, 


‘must meet, corners be knocked off, heads 


subjected to gentle warmth and a per- | 


FEW years ago a certain American magazine discovered 
that the world is a revolving sphere and that everything 
in the place goes round and round. This discovery, as 
I shall try to explain, led to the first philosophical 

concept ever to show a financial profit—‘ Togetherness’. The 
connexion may not seem immediately clear: but wait. 
The world is round, It is not a rectangle; it is not a circular 


disc, placidly floating in celestial vapours. aa 


If it were, people would fall off the 
entire time. It would be a precarious, 
nerve-racking existence—jockeying for 
position, nothing to hold on to, kicking 
your neighbour savagely in the shins and 
listening to his screams of despair as he 
fell like a stone, or watching his smug 


into the upper regions. 

But—the world is round. Therefore 
the fact that a human being is roughly 
constructed in a straight line, never to 
merge with other straight lines until a 
remote (and in any case chancy) infinity, 
was seen to be illogical. The design, they 
said, is not functional. It is not conform- 
ing with nature. It doesn’t get anywhere; 
at least, not fast enough. It must have 
been at this point that some spry member 
of the editorial staff recalled—one can imagine his modest pride— 
the original circular man-woman described by Aristophanes. Each 
of these creatures, according to Aristophanes, was globular in 


_ shape, with four arms and four legs, and two faces, both the same, 
on a cylindrical neck. When they ran they simply whirled round | 


and round; and they bowled along, apparently, at a pretty good 
speed. This was exactly what the founders of Togetherness, some 
twenty-four centuries later, had in mind. 
In future, they said, the individual must 
roll around like a hoop. In future, ends 


and heels be grafted together in perfect . 
harmony. 

With the aid of tranquillizers, hypno- 
sis, and the cunning promotion of relaxa- 
tion as an enviable virtue, this globular 
human being was not hard to perfect. 
The majority of such creatures, when > 


suasive pressure, were found to be 
remarkably pliable. Next, however, came 
the problem of their relationships to each 
other. 
There was a rather crude, rough and 
ready design for this already in existence. 
It was called the Family Circle: an idea 
perfectly proper in shape, but unwork- 
able now, since it required a pivot, formerly supplied by an old- 
fashioned man; or—as he was sometimes called in this context— 
prop, support, or mainstay. It was necessary, therefore, to design 
a new-type family circle which would be both strong and flexible 
enough to contain two or more exactly similar human units, and at 


the same time to find some dynamic that would not only keep — 


the whole contrivance together but actually weld the separate 
individuals together and make them, in time, an intrinsic and 
indistinguishable part of the whole. 

This force, of course, was empathy. Empathy is a kind of 
deep-ray method of thought, a series of emotional television sets 


by which it is possible to acquaint oneself, at any time or in any 


themselves. So excellent is a ey pene food, ‘so habitual 


‘By PENELOPE MORTIMER = eco Be 


place, with the most jak isaghits, iaacied ‘heeawctieant of 
feeling in the person or people with whom one is Together, It 


_is most easily practised, naturally enough, in an atmosphere where 
_there are no thoughts, moods, or fluctuations of feeling. Together. vs 


Ness set out to achieve such an atmosphere. ; 
_ First, rather obviously, solitude had to be made “gine 

The old-fashioned house, with its separate rooms for sleeping, 
eating, sitting, drawing, cooking, break- - 
fast, morning, dressing, and even 
occasionally guns, must go. In a honey- 
comb of sound-proof walls Together- 
ness would never catch on. Open-plan | 

-living was the remedy—a system of areas 
contained within four, frequently glass, 

_ walls, and divided, where absolutely 
necessary, by natural vegetation. Furni- 
ture, which had previously been con- 
structed in separate entities—lonely 
tables, isolated chairs, solitary, unhappy 
broom cupboards—sprang together and 
became unified: long, unbroken surfaces 
sinking nearer and nearer to the floor © 
in a passionate longing for homogeneity. 
And the floor itself, of course, was car- 
peted from wall to wall: no more of 
those desperate little rugs, no more ego- 
maniacs triumphantly keeping their feet 

warm on private islands of Axminster. 

By this time it was clear that Togetherness was no idle dream, 
but a way of life; and that this way of life needed a considerable 


income. It was therefore necessary, in view of the dangers inherent 


in its title, for Togetherness to make itself socially clear. 
A Togetherer may only get together with his own kind. A | 
Togetherer must accept the fact that outside the magic circle 
there are a distressing number of 
“squares ’—the poor, the wild, the un- — 
successful; the blind, the irresolute, and | 
the fool who hopes; the careless, the 
slap-happy; the child who plays by him- — 
self and the old man who waits by — 
himself; the madmen, and all those who 
_ have no grade to make, no bus to catch, 
no benefit to reap. By disassociating itself 
from all social obligation or responsi- _ 
bility, Togetherness overcame the pitfalls — 
of logic and was free to direct itself — 
- towards a simple but magnificent purpose 
—the improvement of the middle classes, 
- the idealization of goods. Togetherness 
became, in fact, the philosophy of boom. : 
Let us, for a moment, see what it 
means. The human unit glides on its 
prescribed daily course, round and: round, — 
through the areas of its barely ne ee 
chores. The hum of machinery hardly stirs the rubber plant, and 
the light is dim. Surrender; submerge; relax. All those loose 
ends, snags and jags, bits and pieces that used to clutter your 
soul are smoothed away. You will never be alone again. Husband — i 
and wife, gently illuminated with pride, hover over the washing- 
up machine; husband and wife empathetically joined, flow out of | an 4 
the family car and seep like ectoplasm into the living area where 
their children are engaged in the corporate passivity of watching _ 
television. Together—as far as hygiene and the curiously old- 2 a 
fashioned medical profession would permit—they gave birth to. 
these children. Their faces glow \ with resolute goodwill towards — 
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orgies of milk, that they are almost the same size. Their 
are the same, their tastes are the same; their hopes, 
abilities, experience, and dreams are all entirely the same. 
Joined, inseparable, unanimous and uniform, they drop away and 
are left alone only in death: and quite suddenly the lights go out, 
the wind blows cold, they are naked souls swirling like leaves in 
the dark. The whole fatuous lie has exploded into nightmare. 

Togetherness, which started as a journalist’s gimmick, has 
& become the bland justification of materialism and conformity. It 
ry sends us racing in ever-decreasing circles. Its subliminal promise 
is love, understanding, and progress: it provides only a receipt 
to prove that once again we have done better than the Joneses. 
We are led to expect the glow of comradeship, the final break- 
. ; through into social awareness—and we get a soft drink, twopence 
ae back on the bottle. We are encouraged to hope that at last some 
‘ tender benefactor may give us what we deserve for being so 
good, so loyal, so hard-working, so corporately gay—and we are 

offered some form of confectionery or soap, sweets for the soul 
and detergents to remove the stains of guilt. We earnestly attempt 
empathy and only manage to tune in to some nasty broodings, 
better left alone. Small wonder that Togetherness has led to 
dizziness, apathy, and the inability to distinguish between 
emotional indigestion and heart-failure, 

So if we must—and in this day and unsafe age it seems 
necessary—have a notion, something fancy, expensive, and only 
remotely connected with human needs, to encourage us, what can 
we turn to now? The obvious answer is that we should break the 
vicious circle and revive the idea of a beginning and an end. 
Perhaps we can-only be more merrily together if we have 
perfected the technique of being severely, even ruthlessly, apart. 

Spread out. Build walls. Build huts, follies, summer houses, 
bothies. Set up, where necessary, wigwams. Our homes, far from 
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being open or planned, should be microcosms of life—that is, they 
should be complex containers for a variety of eccentric tastes: 
small plaster gnomes, large marble monuments, Picasso and 
Foxhunter, Jacobean and Japanese, freedom for pin-ups and 
privacy for tears. How can you beat your head against a brick 
wall when there isn’t one? How, come to that, can you read, 
write, pray, practice standing on your head or playing the 
trombone other than in total solitude? The ideal is for every 
ai of the human race to have a door of its own to lock 
ast. 

An impossible ideal, I grant you—and its implications, like 
those of Togetherness, are far from cheery. One must assume 
that the desire to shut a door is followed, in due course and in 
the normally integrated and enlightened person, by a desire to 
open it. Although one cannot, of course, guarantee the reappear- 
ance of mystics, saints, or hermits—or those who out of pure 
absentmindedness happen to have lost their key. 

The fact remains that agreement is only valuable when it is 
the result of independent thought; that progress is only possible 
by the voJuntary association of a number of individuals—who 
have come, not to an end in their thinking, but to a conclusion. 
What we need is far more solitude, an immeasurably great degree 
of apartness—in each one of us a private wilderness in which, 
if only for forty winks, we can contemplate the fact that there 
may quite possibly be a hundred billion thumbs in this world, 
each one of them with a different imprint. For every man to 
say, like Gibbon, that he is never less alone than when by 
himself—this, surely is the essence of wisdom and the inspiration 
for a new campaign based on respect and dignity. I offer it, at 
a cut-rate to first-comers, to all those who feel they can further 
exploit a human need—to be solitary, to be curious; and to be 
left alone-—Home Service 


‘A Little Less than God’ 


The first of four talks for Lent 


6 LITTLE less than God! ’ A beast that perishes. These 
two contradictory descriptions of us both come from the 
Psalms. Taken together they point to the meaning of 


, human tragedy. In these talks for Lent I am going to 
eo. speak about tragedy and faith. I have chosen this subject because I 
believe the tragic view of life can be the threshold of Christian 
pan belief. 

We use the word ‘ tragedy’ in two main ways. First of all, we 


. speak of certain every-day happenings as tragic. There isa man 

with great gifts on the threshold of a life of tremendous promise: 
suddenly, he is dead as the result of what seems the purest 
accident. A man and his wife long for a child, only to find them- 
selves with a mongoloid. These things cut into us deeply. At some 
time or other we are all likely to face things of this kind, which 
suggest that life is entirely without purpose. There is only luck, 
good or bad. If we are believers, this sort of happening will test 
whether we have really felt human suffering as an acute problem. 
But if we are not believers we have no need to relate suffering to 
the providence of God. We develop an impressive stoical resigna- 
_tion. All the same, there is still the impulse to cry out in protest. 
Even if we take life to be meaningless, we still have the urge to 
make a gesture that this ought not to be so. 

Secondly, we speak of tragic drama in the theatre. The writer 
_____ of tragedies takes an event like the birth of a mongoloid child 
and uses it to make us reflect on the issues it raises, and makes us 
think in a more fundamental way than we should ever have done 
______ in the ordinary run of things. Shakespeare’s King Lear or Arthur 

__ Milller’s Death of a Salesman voice for us the feeling of per- 
___. plexity aroused by the tragic happenings of life; and they do it 
___ im such a way as to show how these experiences contain the raw 
material of both scepticism and faith. 

___ The tragic experience is common to believer and unbeliever 


by the Rev. E. J. TINSLEY 


alike. If the faith of the believer is closely related to all the facts, 
then it will have had to face the doubts, uncertainties, and 
anxieties of life. The deepest faith is that which contains within 
itself the maximum sensitivity to doubt and uncertainty. For the 
unbeliever, of course, there is nothing which can finally transcend 
doubt. The alternative to faith seems to be some form of the 
tragic view of life. 

By the tragic view, then, I mean the attitude to life which is 
acutely aware of human dignity in relation to the chance happen- 
ings which can pervert, degrade, and destroy people. The tragic 
view makes a gesture against a meaninglessness which ought not 
to exist, and, it is implied, would not have existed if man had 
ordered things. In the unbeliever, of course, it becomes a blank 
rejection of such ideas as creation and providence, which it would 


"replace by fatalism. We can see human beings remaining 


incomparably superior to all those circumstances which would 
seem only to underline our ultimate insignificance. The tragic 
view is one way of reacting to evil and suffering. We want to 
express a care for people who are the victims of so much pain, 
and we resent the chancy character of human calamity. We resent 
any God who, if He exists, must be held to permit calamity. This 
is not the only possible reaction, of course: the problem of 
suffering has led some of us into faith, and others out of it. 
Strange as it may seem, the Christian has an ancestry which came 
very near to accepting the tragic view: the people of Israel. 
The Old Testament is full of the way the Hebrews felt those 
experiences of life which produce both faith and unbelief. There 
you will find some of the most sublime expressions of faith in 
all literature (we think of many a psalm). But it also gives, in the 
book of Ecclesiastes, an expression of scepticism and the sense of 
total futility which would satisfy the most thorough-going nihilist. 
. (continued on page 542) 
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B.B.C. NEWS 
HEADLINES 


March 16—22 


Wednesday, March 16 


The National Executive of the Labour Party 
agrees to a compromise in the dispute 
over Clause 4 (on public ownership) of 
the party’s constitution 


The disarmament plan of the Western 
Powers is put before the conference in 
Geneva 


Thursday, March 17 


The Royal Commission on the Police starts 
its enquiry 


Eighty-nine nations attending the conference 
on the Law of the Sea in Geneva discuss 
a limit for territorial waters 


(he Conservatives gain seat in by-election 
at Brighouse and Spenborough, and hold 
seat at Harrow West 


Friday, March 18 


The conference of the Central Council of 
the Conservative Association carries a 
resolution, against the advice of the 
Government, for the restoration of cor- 
poral punishment for crimes of violence 


wo Roman Catholic bishops are sentenced 
to terms of imprisonment by Communist 
courts in China and Yugoslavia 


Saturday, March 19 


The Russians put forward a new proposal 
at the conference on disarmament in 
Geneva 


A revised programme is announced for Mr. 
Khrushchev’s postponed and shortened 
visit to France 


Sunday, March 20 


Discussions continue in Cyprus between the 
Governor, the Colonial Under-Secretary, 
and service chiefs about the British bases 
in the island 


60,000 cases of whisky are destroyed in a 
fire in Glasgow docks 


Monday, March 21 


Many Africans killed and wounded when 
police open fire on demonstrators at 
Sharpeville, South Africa 


The Minister of Education says that the 
Government accepts in principle the 
Crowther Report’s plan to raise the 
school-leaving age to sixteen, but con- 
siders that the elimination of oversize 
classes should be given first priority 


Tuesday, March 22 


Several hundred people gather outside South 
Africa House in London to protest against 
the shootings at Sharpeville 


New royal baby to be known as Prince 
Andrew 


THE LYS FENER MARCH 24 1960 


Her Majesty the Queen with her third child, who was born on 

February 19: one of the first official photographs, taken last week by 

Cecil Beaton at Buckingham Palace. It was announced on Tuesday that 
the baby Prince’s names will be Andrew Albert Christian Edward 


Princess Margaret ‘touring the 
Cheshire on March 18. With t 
her visit the Princess went to 
to switch on the transmitter in 

over a mill 


Dr. Dudley Senanayake, whose 
strongest single group in Ceylo1 
a rally in Kandy last week. Dr 
Prime Minister (he previously 

An abstract bronze sculpture by Barbara Hepworth entitled ‘ Meridian’ which Mr. Dahanayake (left-wing L 
was unveiled by Sir Philip Hendy, Director of the National Gallery, outside announced he would attend the 
7 State House, Holborn, London, on March 17 in 
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Casualties lying on the ground at Sharpeville, near Johannesburg, South Africa 


> 


after police had opened fire on Africans demonstrating on March 21 against the 
law that they must carry pass-books. Sixty-six Africans are reported to have been 
killed and more than 180 wounded 


Bank radio telescope in 
ell, the Director. During 
ol room and was invited 
satellite, Pioneer V, now 
ace 


The ceremony at Swindon locomotive works on March 18 as British Railways’ 
last new steam engine was named ‘ Evening Star’ 


Steeplejacks at work on the restored spire of 
Christ Church, Kennington, which is now in- 
corporated into a modern block of offices. The 
church itself has been demolished and is being 
replaced by a smaller one on the site 


Nationals, emerged as the 
on March 19, addressing Right: R. H. Thomson of Scotland loses the ball 
en sworn in as the new as he is tackled by J. R. Young of England 
n 1952-1954) to succeed during the international rugby football match at 
who lost his seat. He Murrayfield last Saturday. England won by 21 
ime Ministers’ conference points to 12, thus winning the Calcutta Cup and 
Se Triple Crown 
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Ps The Old Testament, whatever some may regard | 
- as its defects, is no book of shallow piety. It has 

a directness and a realism about human life 
that makes it remarkable as the Holy Scripture 
of two of the world’s religions. It deals with — 
a experiences and tensions which we must go 


* ecBeneat hee page 12539) 


through: if religious belief is to be mature. So” 


- we must share in the tragic experience of the 


Old Testament before we approach the events 
of the New Testament which take us beyond 
tragedy. 

One would not expect to find humanism of 


x any kind in the Old Testament, and certainly _ 


not the tragic kind. But it is there. The tragic 
view can develop only where there is a high 


sense of human dignity and freedom, and a 


sensitivity to the weaknesses and frailties of 
human nature. Some humanists suspect that 


~ religious people can have no real care for enjoy- 
Es ment, 


sexual love, human  affection—basic 
features of a truly human existence. Certainly 
there is enough in the history of asceticism to 
justify this suspicion. But there is no ground 
for it in the Old Testament. The Old Testament 
has always been the despair of those who wish 
to found a thorough-going ascetical discipline 
on Scripture. The only ascetics who appear in 
the Old Testament, the Rechabites and 
Nazarites, are regarded as rather old-fashioned 
eccentrics. ; 

On the contrary, there is a fine, warm 
humanity about the Old Testament. It is nothing 
if not realistic. There is no belief here in human 
perfectibility. The Hebrews were under no 
illusions about how foolish, unreasonable, and 
aks ne can be. If one Hebrew psalmist can 


eae hast made him a little less than God 
‘And dost crown him with glory and honour.. 


another can add: 


‘Man cannot abide in his pomp, 
He is like the beasts that perish, 


-' The Outflow 


Softly the loose water 
_ Sinks from the cloudy crags" 
__ Down through the bog-myrtle, 
_ The mosses, the grasses, oozing 
_ Wheedling ways like food 
- Making new blood, soaking 
_ Slipping seeping under — 
- Without a sound sidling 
To the rock bottom » 
_ Of the lake engaged to the sky. 


But look where the outflow, 
The beck over scoured rock, 
Jets and spurts in a hard 
Irresistible scraping off 
Of all but its one moment, ~ 
Passion’s nonentity, 
As a mastering man escapes 
_ Into a woman’s course 
Who, bound to a source and a sea, 
Can tell no more . 


‘i ig it is sail on a lively sense that aca both a 
a spirit-centred being ‘a little less than God’ 
and a human animal 


“Tike the beasts that 
perish’. There are two types of humanism, and 
the difference between them turns simply on 
where we aré invited to put our ultimate trust. 
We must have some self-confidence if we are 
to act at all, and certainly if we are going to 
act effectively. This is a vital point. Self- 
confidence is essential, self-sufficiency is disas-. 
trous. Self-confidence means proper acceptance 
of ourselves as we are; self-sufficiency is to 
persuade ourselves that we are what we can 
never be. What is to be the basis of our 
self-confidence? Are we to look entirely to our- 
selves; our intelligence, our potentialities, our 
virtues; or are we to look not to ourselves but 
to God? 

The humanism of the Old Testament is 
clearly the God-centred and not the man-— 
centred kind. In fact the Hebrews were certain 
that humanity is not an inevitable and assured 
quality, which we are incapable of losing or per- 
verting. True humanity can be lost. We are 
spiritually as well as physically frail. The 
distance between human behaviour and that of 
the animals is not as permanently fixed as we, 
in our sophistication and culture, believe. For 
the Old Testament’s true humanity is based 
upon our relation to God. If we are aware of 
this and act upon it, the more we consolidate 
and enrich our ‘humanity’. If we assume that 
at least we can always remain human, we find 
that we soon cease to be even that. 

The really important thing about us for the 
men of the Old Testament is that we are made 
in the image of God. By this the Hebrews 
meant that we can have a sort of likeness to 
God; we can create. things, we can hate evil and 


_love good, we can reflect on our history and on 


ourselves. They also had a rooted belief that 
God made us to rule over creation on his behalf; 


Three Poems 


Of the wayward life between 
Than what in love she knows 
Will flow through every sleep 
Into her morning heart. 
"PATRIC DICKINSON 


My Old Cat 


My old cat is dead, © 48 
Who would butt me with his head. 
He had the sleekest fur. 
- He had the blackest purr. 
Always gentle with us 
Was this black puss, _ 
But when I found him today 
Stiff and cold where he lay 
His look was a lion’s, 
Full of rage, defiance: 
Oh, he would not pretend 
That what came was a friend 
But met it in pure hate. 
Well died, my old cat. ‘ 
Hat SUMMERS 


- the other way, that we are 


te (Much like myself) who wait for oe 
_ That diamond shines, ‘that. heart rebukes and 
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like them, dying like them. “ea 
Man i in the Old Tequiukeee is certa inly 


a frail 
"creature, at the mercy of the “lehtieaeeat 


unheeding powers of nature. But he is. a being: 


with his own unique worth and dignity. The 


God of the Old Testament has a scrupulous» 
care for human status and privacy. He is the 
great lover of human freedom and independence. 
At times it looked as if the whole scheme had 
gone awry, and that God was like a sorcerer’s 
apprentice who had started something He could 
not control. But the Hebrews believed the power 
of God could and would bring into order even 


the most unruly, stubborn, and sullen wills in 


his creation—but He would never do it irre- 
sponsibly or tyrannically. The artist who was 
responsible for modelling on Chartres Cathedral 
God in the act of creating man has captured 
splendidly the mood of the Old Testament. 
There you see God gently moulding this fragile 
and noble being, who bears some real likeness 
to Himself; and you get the impression that 
even though this creature, man, is going to 
cause suffering, even to God ss God still 
believes in man. + 

So the Old Testament gives you a ‘humanism 
based on all the facts. The Hebrews had a full 
belief in human dignity. They “knew what it 
was to feel despair. They knew what it was to 
feel that the human situation is hopelessly 
beyond redemption. The stories of Noah and 
the Flood reflect the belief that the only alter- 
native open to God was to bring creation to an 
end by destroying it. But the stories of the 
Flood also show the Hebrews turning their backs 
finally on such a philosophy of despair, and 
reaffirming that in the end mankind and crea- 


- tion are worth redeeming.—Home Service 


A Paine of Patience 


I put the cards out ina small neat row 


| 


(And will the letter come last post today?); . 


The kings look tawdry, too much put on show. 
I deal the cards out in a solemn way 
And half sae! the promise and preg 


glows, ; ate? Aas 


« 5 


The ace is solitary and it tfine ; oes 
Thoughts of a grandeur greater than the kings’. 


"The queen of spadés means nothing and yet ike 


(Evil or good) is what I wait upon, 


nf * 


Chance is the power over all this pack | eal 


: Defeated stil, this thivialig ict 
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Inner thoughts 
on the 
Outer Seven 


The coming of the Outer Seven free trade area suggests 


further development for export business. As the tariffs start 


tumbling, the surge will be on, more deals, more flying 
visits, more contracts, a faster flow from Britain to six 
countries in Europe. 

With your expansion into these eager markets you will be 


_ glad to rely on the National Provincial Bank which has long 


since built a strong and friendly connection in these very 
countries through its correspondents. 
We at the National Provincial Bank handle a vast overseas 


GROUP PENSIONS 
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In addition to the successful 
with-profit Eguity Pension Scheme, 
A NON-PROFIT SCHEME 
which combines 
SIMPLICITY with LOW COST 
has been introduced. 
For full particulars, 
please write to 
Pensions Branch Manager 
or telephone 
CHAncery 6844 


ESTABLISHED 1844 


business and our specialist staff have years of experience in 
dealing with all export problems. 

The Manager of our nearest Branch is always ready to deal 
with your enquiries, whether they may be connected with 
overseas business or with the many other facilities we can offer. 


National Provincial 


for friendly service 
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LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY LIMITED 
20 LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS 
LONDON WC2 
BRANCHES THROUGHOUT THE UNITED KINGDOM 


NMeartiONAL PROVINCIAL. BANK -LIMITED 


Invest any amount from 5/- to 
£5,000 in Skipton paid up 
shares—by bankers order, by post 
or through your local Skipton 
Agency. Easy withdrawal 
facilities. Write for booklet 
‘Saving and Earning’ which 
gives further details of the 
Skipton Investment Service. 


INCOME-TAX PAID BY THE SOCIETY 


Established: 1853 
Deposits in this Society are 
Trustee Investments 


ASSETS£16,500,000 
RESERVES £960,000 


Head Office: High Street, ee 
wié 


BUILDING SOCIETY. B...where 04 dle 


MEMBER OF THE BUILDING SOCIETIES ASSOCIATION 


SAN PATRICIO is Spain’s most 
celebrated true Fino sherry. 
Crisp and dry. The perfect aperitif. 


{ARVEY’S SAN PATRICIO 


BY MATTHEW CLARK & SONS LIMITED, WALBROOK HOUSE, LONDON, E.C.4. 
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A New 


T was a strange feeling for me to 

stand virtually in the middle of 

Tapiola Garden City last summer 

and remember a holiday six years 
earlier when I had walked in virgin 
forest and swum in the warm water of 
one of the many inlets from the Gulf of 
Finland at this same spot. 

Now, all around me was a town of 
flats and houses, of shops, offices, and 
cafés. All blended beautifully with the 
natural landscape of pines and _ silver 
birch. On broad lawns children played 
happily without fear of fast traffic, and 
in an atmosphere that was clean and 
fresh and clear of the smutty pollution 
of industry. Here the flowers bloomed 
in a profusion of colours which were 
repeated in the gay reds, blues, and 
yellows of the balconies of the flats half- 
hidden by the trees. There was a feeling 
of peace and undisturbed serenity which 
the coming of the town had left un- 
touched. Indeed it was difficult to 
imagine that some 15,000 people lived 
here, and surprising that bustling Hel- 
sinki was only six miles to the east. 

The 600-acre site had four main areas 
of development. In the centre were the 
administrative buildings, community 
centre, shops, cafés, schools, and church. 
Surrounding this hub were three neigh- 
bourhood units separated from each 
other by green belts. Provision had also 
been made for light industrial zones well 
away from the residential areas. Even so, the 
type of industry had been restricted to the clean 
and noiseless, and it will provide work for 15 to 
20 per cent. of the population. of the town. 

But I think the key to the success of this 
project has been the 
progressive thinking of 
the various organizations 
which conceived the idea 
originally. At the end of 
the war Helsinki, like 
most European capitals, 
had an acute housing 
shortage made worse by 
the influx of refugees 
from Karelia and other 
districts of eastern Fin- 
land ceded to the Soviet 
Union. To cope with this 
a central body known as 
the Housing Foundation 
was formed, from such 
organizations as the Fin- 
nish trades unions, Society 
of Civil Servants, Family 
Welfare League, Tenants’ 
Association, and several 
others representing people 
in need of housing. The 
Foundation started work 
in 1951 on this prablem 
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Garden City in 


By DONALD COOK 


Tapiola Garden City: a block of flats by Viljo Rewell— 


throughout the country, but with Tapiola its 
main project. Its principal aim has been to raise 
the standard and quality of private housing 
generally, and Tapiola Garden City is proof of 
the brilliance of its work. 

The Housing Foundation’s basic idea was the 
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—and houses designed by Aulis Blomstedt 
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Finland 


creation of an environment socially 2 
physically suitable for man to live 
where his children could grow up 
pleasant, healthy surroundings, safe fr 
the dangers of traffic. The need for ma 
contact with nature was recognized, a 
I saw how carefully the buildings w 
subordinated to the landscape, how | 
natural contours of the land and 
trees had been preserved. 

The architects who were engaged 
the Foundation were some of Finlan 
best. Men like Rewell, Ervi, Ahc 
Tavio, Blomstedt, and many others w 
responsible for the designs of the dwe 
ings. They were given complete freed 
in their original designs for the varic 
groups of dwellings, provided they k 
within the Foundation’s basic cone 
tion. Then their plans were submit 
to a general committee of town planne 
architects, household economy expe! 
and housewives, and debated until — 
final designs were agreed. 

The housing they have produced 
of many types to suit the various ne 
of the people. I saw detached houses 
four or five rooms, kitchen, bathroc 
and the inevitable sauna, or Finn 
steam-bath. These houses had their o 
private gardens, there were flower-bo 
at the windows of the ground-fk 
rooms, and the slender silver birc 
spread a welcome shade over the grsz 
Close by were semi-detached houses of sligh 
smaller size but, like the detached, intenc 
for the larger families. In the blocks of fl 
were one- and two-roomed apartments for sin 
people and childless couples. 

I noticed too that there were experimen 
dwellings: bungalows bt 
of natural stone, a 
terraced houses in timt 
I was impressed by | 
special attention given 
interior treatment, p 
ticularly in the kitche 
where there were roor 
cupboard units, refri 
rators, and electric stov 
The living-rooms w 
spacious and the hou 
had been properly sit 
so that there were go 
views of the natu 
surroundings from 1 
large double windoy 
The bedrooms on 1 
other side had smal 
windows, often set hi 
in the walls so that peo] 
could not see in from t 
public footpaths. Inter: 
furnishings, too, we 
mostly in light natu 
wood in contempore 


: aearechsie ee 
I iting « a completely new 
with its social differences in a new 
ny basic posbiation to help inte- 


en 


eerthe Sagas ae soak Be the men- 
all those who became infatuated with 
ideology, offer some additional explana- 
m some of the points raised by Professor 
erlich in his talk ‘Germany’s Collective 
(Tue LISTENER, March 10)? 


i ideology was invented in Germany 
se it existed long before Hitler made it his 
. and the real crux of the matter is to pin- 


Sint those factors which can provide us with. 


‘wa 


of the answers. 
nce we are confronted with a problem which 


is only natural to look for a general 
ator which I believe, on the strength 
f my findings, to be the intellectual disorienta- 
ich the nazi ideology was able to en- 
vder in the minds of those who embraced it; 
vas the immediate cause for bringing to the 
y1 those defects of the national character which 

normally the object of general reprobation 


f the nazi propaganda had easy play in 
- the thin veneer of a flabby morality 
der which the defects were lurking. Owing to 
yeak texture of the moral fibres as exempli- 
the absence of moral and civic courage, 


vicious doctrines. The mind was con- 
“a ‘an te ey as: He who is against 


‘is is peshliar to the een race, 
for other reasons, non-Germans seem 
tt as liable to sabeiieat to the slogans — 
y vicious and aggressive anti-ism. 
eae etc., ¢ 

BRUNO KINDERMANN 


While Professor Mitscherlich may be 
aying that ‘no one in Germany stood 
th Jews’ under Hitler (though 


r Mitscherlich is mistaken in saying 


aspects is predominantly a psychological - 


healthy society. In practically every case 
examined I found that the fact-twisting 


aganda was able to infect the Germans | 


a 


Poth 8 its « own “Public Betsuees Office to fais 
_ residents settle in their new surroundings, by 
~ starting a local newspaper, publishing news- 
letters concerning the project and its workings, 
and generally building up a community spirit. 


- Letters to the Editor 


The Editor welopmes letters on broadcasting subjects. or topics arising out of articles printed in * 
_ THE LISTENER but reserves the Fight to shorten letters foe reasons of space 


Lies 


- 


Those of us who were concerned with palitical 
re-education after the war know that when films 
of ‘the concentration camps were first shown to 
German prisoners of war, they were greeted with 


complete incredulity and dismissed as pure allied | 


Propaganda. It was only gradually that the 


_ ghastly truth went home. The sensational success 


of the play and book of Anne Frank’s Diary 
(over 630,000 copies of the paper-back edition 
_were sold in Western Germany) is a pointer in 
the same direction. Thousands of German 


students go in pilgrimage every year. to Anne 


Frank’s grave. Facts such as these also deserve 
to be mentioned. 

All that is good in post-war Germany (and 
that is not a little) urgently needs our support 
and encouragement. Is a one-sided rejection of 
everything German really the best way to cure 
anti-semitism? The leaders of Israel do not seem 


to think so.—Yours, etc., 


St. Albans EUGENE ROLFE 


Don’t Rock Our Boat 
Sir,—I must thank your correspondent, Mr. 
L. C. McClean, for writing that he heard and 


_ read my broadcast talk on Central Africa (THE 


‘LisTENER, March 3) ‘with much pleasure’, 


although to be so patronizingly dismissed as 


a well-meaning British expatriate living in 
.a mnever-never land did not give me much 
pleasure in return—even if this is a com- 
paratively kind description of a white settler by 

a critic at home! 

_ I would like to point out that I did not claim 
that mine was a majority view among white 
Central Africans.What I did try to indicate was 
that there is a liberal element in this country 
_ which might be much more influential if outside 
interference did not create so much reaction 


against liberalism; and also that even where ~ 


motives are not liberal, the effect of the white 


' man’s presence—even of his ‘ vested interests ’— 


is essentially. a civilizing one. 

~ Commenting on my reference to ‘ paternalism ’ 
your correspondent says ‘A good father wants 
his children to do better than he did, and if that 
_ improvement occurs in his lifetime he rejoices’, 
and that the African cannot be expected - to 
rejoice if the white man ‘gives equal rights to 
his grandson’, But the paternalistic attitude in 
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ee tos ied Fo padaiee will hand over its 


De 
bilities to 0 the residents. Housing compani i 


for upkeep and Lae cas. 8 throughout. oe p. = 
found it a rather complex system when studied 
in detail, but it is a method widely used in 


Finland these days and it seems to work satis- 


factorily, particularly in individual ownership © . 


of flats in single blocks. 


this context is one between races, not indivi- 
duals, and a primitive race simply does not grow 
up in one generation. 

There really are white settlers who think in 
terms of responsibilities rather than privileges. 
Their guardianship of. both African interests and 
their own—which they are realists enough to 
identify—requires the maintenance of the civi- 
lized standards they have established. If these are 
sacrificed for the appeasement of African 
nationalist ambitions now, whose will be the 
gain? And will not the African ‘ grandsons’ of 
whom your correspondent writes have little to 
rejoice about? 

There is nothing ‘saintly’ about the kind of 
paternalism I defend; but in quoting the defini- 
tion of liberalism in this country as ‘ co-operat- 
ing with the inevitable’ your correspondent 


should not have left out the adverbs ‘ generously 


and courageously ’ which my quotation included. 
African progress is inevitable but the courage 
and generosity of white men in Africa could 
make all the difference to the direction it takes. 
Our critics—and black men’s champions— 
should be very careful not to undermine our 
courage and generosity by their lack of faith 
in us.—Yours, etc., 
Gwelo, 
Southern Rhodesia 


MarGarRET BARNES» 


India: Independence and After 
Sir,—I read with some delay the discussion 


‘between Mrs. Pandit and Michael Edwardes 


(THe LISTENER, March 10) in which she 
describes Jayaprakash Narayan’s proposals for a 
party decentralized economy and a ‘ grass-roots 
democracy’ starting at the village council level, 
as a ‘kind of pastoral ideal which does not fit 
into the economic age’. 


Mrs. Pandit has an intimate knowledge of 


India, which I lack, but I think she has quite 
misunderstood Narayan’s detailed and realistic 
proposals. I hold no brief for Jayaprakash 
Narayan, but during his recent visit to London, 
when I had the honour of being his host, I 
attended a number of discussions in which his 
proposals were submitted to a detailed scrutiny 
—i.e., during a seminar at St. Antony’s in Oxford, 
attended by a number of experts in the field (see 
Guy Wint in the March issue of Encounter). 


' —From a talk in the eigen Servicd en 
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einai more sively breads to. a more 
_ modern: concept which brings him closer not 
only in thought but in action to the other 
countries of the world’. ‘ The average Indians’, 
as Mrs. Pandit undoubtedly knows, are the 80 
per cent. rural population who still vegetate 
jn. that poverty, mental isolation, and ‘ proto- 
plasmic apathy’ which is a central problem of 
India, and for which Narayan’s plan is offered 


-asa remedy. This again Mrs. Pandit undoubtedly 


knows, for a few minutes after her rather 
abstract contention that the Indian peasant 
would no longer be content ‘to plan his little 
village government’ and itches to participate in 
the affairs of the world, she admits that ‘co- 
operation’ (with governmental blue-print plan- 
ning) has so far been confined ‘to the higher 
levels ’. 

But [she continues] there is something far 
more important, and that is the humblest skills 
for which one has to go down to the village. I am 
thinking of co-operation on that level. That will 
be the moment when the average man, or the 
little man, will identify himself with the progress 
of India. He is not going to enthuse over the 
great Bhakra-Nangal dam, or some other big 
scheme; but he will be enthusiastic over the 
little skills, the building up of the small things in 
his village or in the countryside, where he has 
his home. That, I think, ought to be exploited 
and used to the fullest extent very quickly, before 
the people become discontented and disillusioned. 

That is precisely what the administration has 
so far failed to do, and what independent leaders 
such as Narayan are trying to do. It seems to me 
not quite fair to admit the necessity for such 


_ initiatives and to decry them at the same time as 


“pastoral ideals which do not fit into the 
economic age ’.—Yours, etc., 


London, S.W.7 A. KoESTLER 


Symbol and Image 

Sir,—In his first talk on ‘ Symbol and Image’ 
(THE LisTENER, March 10) Sir Russell Brain 
says: ‘ When it comes to decoding the informa- 
tion conveyed by electrical impulses in the 
nerves, information about space presents no big 
problem ’; and later in the same paragraph, ‘ The 
decoding of information about the quality of a 
sensation, however, does set the nervous system 


a problem ’. His argument seems to be that, since 


the spatial relationships on the retina are repro- 
duced in the visual cortex, the problem is solved 
and no further decoding by the brain is neces- 
sary. Surely it is no easier for the brain to decode 
spatially represented information from the visual 
cortex than from the retina. 

It seems to me that the notion that the brain 
needs to decode information at all is open to 
question. Messages require decoding only when 
they are in a form which cannot be understood 
by a recipient. In this case the brain is the 
recipient and it is clearly able to respond to, and 
act on, the messages it receives. To assume 
otherwise is surely to commit the fallacy of 
assuming a little man somewhere inside our 
heads who is puzzled that the incoming messages 
are not in a form which he can understand 
and therefore need decoding. At first sight it 
may be puzzling that the classificatory categories 
which we use to describe our experience are not 
the same as the classificatory categories used by 


oe Ti <a » 
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a restricted framework dealing with mass, Jength, ~ 
and time. It is impossible in this language to 
describe the experienced dimensions of smell, — 
sound, or colour. All that can be done is to. 


specify in physical terms the conditions under 
which such experiences arise.—Yours, etc., 
Nottingham L. JOHN NEWSON 


Sir—In his second talk on ‘Symbol and 
Image’, published in THE LISTENER of March 17. 
Sir Russell Brain made an error when he stated 
that Sir Herbert Read approves of Tolstoy’s 
definition of art. For Sir Herbert Read goes on, 
in his book The Meaning of Art, specifically to 


criticize it in a paragraph which I believe to be © 


the best summary of the meaning of art. 


Tolstoy demands that the artist should not only 
succeed in expressing his feeling, but also in 
transmitting it. That, I think, was the mistake 
which landed him into such difficulties. Because, 
if you. put the artist and his feeling on one side, 
to whom, on the other side, must he convey his 
feeling? Naturally, Tolstoy had to conclude every 
man. And if to every man, then art must be so 
intelligible that the simplest peasant can 
appreciate it. So good-bye to Euripides, Dante, 
Tasso, Milton, Shakespeare, Bach, Beethoven, 
Goethe, Ibsen—in fact, good-bye to almost 
everything except stories from the Bible, folk- 
songs and legends, Uncle Tom’s Cabin and A 
Christmas Carol. A theory is a complicated piece 


of machinery; it only needs the displacement of 


one unit or part to make it go wrong, or fall to 
pieces. 


statement of Matisse, and, more important, to 
make it agree with the facts, is simple. I would 
say that the function of art is not to transmit 
feeling so that others may experience the same 
feeling. That is only the function of the crudest 
forms of art— programme music’; melodrama, 
sentimental fiction and the like. The real function 
of art is to express feeling and transmit under- 
standing. That is what the Greeks so perfectly 
realized and that is what, I think, Aristotle meant 
when he said that the purpose of drama was to 
purge our emotions. We come to the work of art 
already charged with emotional complexes; we 
find in the genuine work of art, not an excitation 
of these emotions, but peace, repose, equanimity. 
Nothing is more absurd than the spectacle of an 


ardent young snob trying to cultivate an emotion 


before a great work of art, in which all the 
artist’s emotion has been transmuted to perfect 
intellectual freedom. It is true that the work of 
art arouses in us certain physical reactions: we 
are conscious of rhythm, harmony, unity, and 
these physical properties work upon our nerves. 
But they do not agitate them so much as soothe 
them, and if we must, psychologically speaking, 
call the. resultant state of mind an emotion, it is 
an emotion totally different in kind from the 
emotion experienced and expressed by the artist 
in the act of creating the work of art. It is 
better described as a state of wonder or admira- 
tion, or more coldly but more exactly as a state 
of recognition. Our homage to an artist is our 
homage to a man who by his special gifts has 
solved our emotional problems for us. 


Yours, etc., 


Greenford D. L. ALFRED 


Henry Moore on Television 

Sir,—When will television producers realize 
that they have a remarkable visual instrument at 
their disposal and learn to use it? The interview 
with Henry Moore makes excellent reading in 
Tue LISTENER of March 10, illustrated with one 


The amendment I want to make in- 
Tolstoy’s definition, to make it agree with the’ 


-of the late Dr. 


- formance of 


“shown at all. ae PPX Th Peed: 


Every artist will agree anne his work is mo 
important than his face. Henry Moore has 
large collection of photographs of his sculptur 


_and if he had been invited to show a few 


these in the course of the interview his remar 
would have been much more effective. Ho 
many people who pass St. James’s Park Static 
lift up their heads to look for his earliest cor 
mission? A photograph might have stimulat 
them to do so. The artist’s comment on tw 
importance of landscape might have been illu 
trated by some views of _ his sculpture on 
Scottish moor near Dumfries. The reference 
Michelangelo and to Mexican sculpture wou 
have meant more to most viewers if they hi 
seen a relevant example. 

At the end of the interview foie Moo 
said that he believed the average person wou 
learn to appreciate sculpture or painting if | 


-were only given a chance to see more; yet he 


was a chance thrown away. Let us_becor 
intimate with the artist and see him ‘face 

face’ by all means, let us see him at work 
his studio and hear his views on art, but let. 
also see what he has produced. 

The next programme began with Sir Malcol 
Sargent giving a long description of Finga 
Cave. Could not some views of the locality ha 
been shown?—Yours, etc., . 

London, W.8 > Mary ‘CHAMOT 


=_ 


Graham Whettam’s First Symphony" 

Sir,—May I assure your readers and yo 
music critic that he is quite wrong in | 
inference that my First Symphony was in ai 
way written under the influence or ‘ tutelag 
Vaughan Williams (T) 
LISTENER, March 10). Frankly many 
Vaughan Williams’s works are, for n 
anathemata. My symphony was dedicated 
‘V.W.’ in admiration of the man, rather’ th 
implying admiration for his music. — 

The extent of Vaughan Williams’s inter 
in my Symphony is perhaps best illustrated 1 
his letter of November 1951 accepting t 
dedication, the shortest letter I have receiv 
from a composer: : 

Dear Mr. Whettam, Thank you for the dedic 

tion of your symphony. I do not need to see t 

score.—Yours, etc., _ 

I believe that he never either heard the work 
saw the score, 

Had the music of Mahler ioiieaeede me 
the time of writing my First Symphony I a 
confident that the work would have been bett 
in every way. Mahler was to influence me lat 
particularly in my Second Symphony. Hor 
ever, responsibility for my First Sympho: 
should not, with all respect to Mr. Noble, 
any way be attributed to Mahler or Vaugh: 
Williams; this must be said in fairness to tho 
composers. 

In praising the enterprise ‘and excellent pe 
the Bournemouth Sympho: 
Orchestra under Charles Groves, I heartily agr 
with Mr. Noble. Mr. Groves would, I kno 
have preferred to perform either my Second 
Fourth Symphonies, both superior to the Fir 
Unfortunately, however, the B.B.C. has so f 
ruused to broadcast any but my earliest, a1 
least accomplished, symphony.—Y ours, etc., 

Coventry _ GraHaM D. WHERTAR 
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se ian fatty we atid set the wild 
Rabie vend care oe irrational domin- 


Simose aie usual ‘method now of securing 
for — work in may fields. In sommes 


&\\ IN THE SECOND heat of the 
os ‘ aes c inter- -university ‘ quiz’ on Net- 
"Three the contestants were from 
ot gham University, represented by Mr. J. K. 

erton and Mr. T. W. Sales, and the 
“ ty College of Swansea, Mr. R. B. 

aor and Mr. G. Agers. They began by 
aswering five questions all relating to the 
: hand: te 
HOW K975QS7HAT54 


or iach ‘suit. 
" partner opens. One Spade and there 
vening call of Two Clubs. What do 
» Double was judged best, with a con- 
ark for Three No Trumps. 


opens One Heatt, pp het do you 


pe es Hert and the next 
Che cor =t call now is redouble, 


ernational: co-operation Et 


opponent overcalls with Three Spades. 
brightest bid is Three No Trumps. It should 


lem now almost identical as between Britain 


and America on one hand, and Russia on the 
other, but there is ultimately only one solution, 


which is the same in each case—the growth of 


active resistance both by scientists and by the 
generality of individuals—including, i in our own 
ni S| country, the ‘ clownish’ activity which seemed 
ly kidded ‘and félatinened their — 


so pointless to Mr. Koestler. The difference be- 


“y i the situation in open and closed societies 


is not that public opinion here can be expressed 


-electorally—through the present parties it can- 
not, and if it were, the promises given would not 
be kept once the electoral situation was over— 


but rather that this kind of direct action is safe 
here and can therefore be orderly. We at least 


can have no excuse for failing in personal re- 


sistance to official pathology. This is particularly 
true of scientists and technicians, for whom the 
traditional ways of justifying a sitting posture, 
in terms of neutrality, carrying out democratic 


decisions, or plain silence and ear-shutting, will - 


patently not do. Apart from anything else, they 
face the germ of a new, and this time domestic, 
Lysenko situation. The reason that, as the public 
cynically recognizes, official scientists always 
support official utterances on scientific grounds 
is not that they have been bribed or threatened, 
but that governments are experts in selecting 
experts who will participate in their own fantasy. 
We are now getting cases in the West where a 


pathological scientific tail is wagging a reluctant 


The alternative, Four Hearts, suggests a weaker 


hand with strong distribution. 
(e) Partner opens One Diamond and the next 
The 


be possible to run nine tricks and, if not, 
the defender with the long spades may have 
no re-entry. The less imaginative calls, earning 
a consolation mark, are double and Four 
Diamonds. At the end of this part of the pro- 


_ gramme the Swansea pair led by 16 out of 20 to 


Nottingham’s 14. 
_ The next test-was to reach the best contract 
on the following pair of hands: : 


WEST EAST 
Poe K OJ 5. @A75 
YAS ¥KIJ832 
mos @sy 5.2 @93 
 &K 1083 &AI4 


> West is the dealer at game to East-West. 
Four Spades is the best contract, Four Hearts 
the next best. The Nottingham pair bid thus: 


Beet 3) WEST EAST 
Mr. Atherton Mr. Sales 
Rae sIGe 1H > 
aoe + 21S 4C 

ge 4H 4S 

rae 


sive Cativities: na in fact not cata is the — 


fidence. Our generation has an excellent 
of seeing this problem resolved. The next 
has also a chance of realizing Mr. Nevil 
prophecy, but the acute risk of that may . 
receding a little, and history has a way 
disappointing apocalyptic prophecies. 


changed by medicine. It may mean a temporary 
realization of Professor Toulmin’s fear that 
interest will 
research to practical living—a breathing-space, 


perhaps, rather than a dark age, and a flattening 
of the present exponential growth of unapplied > 
knowledge—but I would not offer to predict this. 


Our best hope of realization is not in stern 
enthusiasms, but in the combativeness of the 
ordinary man in defence of the things he is 


always being encouraged to think unworthy—his | 
his 


skin, his food, his sexual relationships, 
pleasures. We need courage, certainly, but only 
courage of one kind: if we could exchange the 
courage which is willing to annihilate the entire 
race on principle for a little intelligent cowardice 
in Office, and above all for an intelligent love of 
pleasure, it would be of great value. Even the 
lack of principle and policy in party leaders is 
perhaps an exploitable thing—it makes it possible 
for us to reverse their attitudes 180 degrees by 
pressure applied to their chances of office. Men 
who like living for choice under the shadow of 
annihilation are not the natural masters of the 
art of the possible. It is up to our recalcitrance, 
then, 
instruct, or better eject them in favour of realities. 
¢ —Third Programme 


& _ Inter-University Bridge ‘Quiz’—II 


By HAROLD FRANKLIN and TERENCE REESE 4 


East’s Four Clubs exaggerated his supporz. 
The other pair had a better auction: 


WEST EAST 
Mr. Gravenor Mr. Agers 
1C 1H 
1S ‘ 3C 
3H 4H 
No 


East might have bid Three Spades on the 
third round, but this pair scored 5 out of 10 
and increased its lead to 21 against 14. 

The final question related to probabilities. 
With the heart combination shown above, A 5 
opposite K J 8 3 2, what are the chances of 
making five tricks at no-trumps? 

To make all the tricks declarer has to find 
Q x x in the right hand. A 3-3 break is a 
36 per cent. chance and this must be divided 
by 2, making the answer to the problem 18 
per cent. Both pairs were fairly close and the 
final score was 28 to Swansea, 20 to Nottingham. 

Both these pairs were wearisomely slow in 
their bidding. When at the end Mr. Reese put 
a direct question to one of the Nottingham 
pair: ‘Why are you so slow? Is it lack of 
experience, nerves or what?’ he received the 
disarming reply: ‘ Because I am a slow thinker’. 


If we 
succeed, the character of human experience will 
change even more radically than it has been 


shift too far from fundamental 


in the nineteen-sixties to control, or 


ess &, 4% 
Bai) 
‘ a. mc 
BaP. . : 
x 
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Te i 
bs NE hundred and twenty-six years ago, 
ry on Tuesday, June 10, 1834, Mr. and 
a Mrs. Thomas Carlyle moved from 
‘ie ry lodgings off Gray’s Inn Road to their 
’ new house in Chelsea, ‘We proceeded all 


a 


- Queen Anne terrace house, 


ground-floor parlour dining-room, and 


through Belgrave Square hither’, remembered 
Carlyle long afterwards, ‘ with our Servant, our 
looser luggage, ourselves and a little canary bird, 
one hackney coach rumbling on with us all. . 
And here we spent our 
two and thirty years of 
hard battle against Fate; 
hard but not quite un- 
victorious ’, 

Such was the arrival of 
the Carlyles at No. 5 (now 
No. 24) Cheyne Row: that 


within sound of the river 
tugs, that fast became not 
only ‘an excellent lodge- 
ment, quite to our humour’, 
but a shrine for eminent 
Victorians. Strangely as- 
sorted, brilliant, ‘ fretting 
and maddening as usual’, 
the Carlyles lived there to- 
gether until Jane died in 
1866; and then her hus- 
band lived there alone for 
the fifteen years that re- 
mained to him, In 1895 the 
Carlyle House Memorial 
Trust was set up, and in 
1936 the house was trans- 
ferred to the National 
Trust. Today, newly re- 
decorated, and graced by 
Carlyle’s furniture from 
the London Library, it is 
one of the most rewarding shrines in literary 
London. 

It is rewarding because it remains astonish- 
ingly authentic, Glass cases have been banished 


to the attic, and posterity is free to touch and 
see for itself. This is not a museum: 


it is, as it 
should be, a house, a fact we can feel from the 
moment we enter the hall and discover Carlyle’s 
rough walking-stick in the stand, and find his 
black and broad-brimmed hat on a peg by the 
garden door. The garden itself is all we had 
hoped for: there is Mrs. Carlyle’s grape-vine 
(which produced, so she proudly wrote, ‘two 
bunches of grapes in the season’); there is the 
grave of Nero, the dog, who met an untimely 
end beneath a butcher’s cart in Upper Cheyne 
Row. And there is the lawn where FitzGerald 
Once sat and smoked clay pipes with his taciturn 
Scottish host. 

Here, coming back into the house, is the 
RiG/08 
here’, wrote Carlyle, just after they had moved 
in, ‘it is here where we sit in dewy morning 
sunshine, and breakfast on hot coffee and the 
best of bread and butter’, It is here, too, that 
Chopin played the piano (the piano is still in 


the corner), and here that Dickens, Tennyson, 


_ The: Carlyles ‘of “Cheyne? How pees . 


By JOANNA RICHARDSON 


Leigh Hunt, Emerson, John Stuart Mill, Froude, 
Count d’Orsay, Mazzini, Charles Kingsley, and 
a procession of. other guests came to call. Over 
the mantelpiece hangs Tait’s famous picture of 
the Carlyles at home; and Jane’s bead-turned 
chair (by the courtesy of the London Library) 
has just been restored to its proper place. 


Down in the basement kitchen, where Tenny- ~ 


son and Carlyle used to smoke up the chimney, 


A corner of the upstairs front drawing-room of Carlyle’s house, showing the chair in which he 
died and, on the right, part of the screen papered by his wife 


to spare Jane’s feelings, we can still see Carlyle’s 
Copeland plates on the dresser, and the well- 
scrubbed table on which Jane made her first loaf 
of bread. (She cried all night, so we are told, 
because the dough didn’t rise.) And, next door, 
we can still see the pulleys for Carlyle’s home- 
made shower-bath; buckets on ropes. 

Up the chocolate-varnished stairs we go to 
the front drawing-room, ‘an excellent, large, 


wholesome room’, a period-piece to send Mr. 


Betjeman into uncontrollable raptures. There, by 
the window, is the £1 sofa on which E.B.B. 
gushed to Mrs, Carlyle: ‘Isn’t it wonderful to 
be married to a man of genius! ’ Since I’ve never 
liked Mrs. Browning, I’m delighted to report 
the Parthian reply from Mrs, Carlyle: ‘H’m, 
three months of The Pleasures of Hope, and the 
rest is The Pleasures of Imagination’, But, poor 
Jane! She must have had a hard time with her 
silent, dyspeptic husband, and her own migraine 
and insomnia. She must have stitched many 
cares into her sewing. Here is her charming 
workbox, complete with needles and thread and 
buttons, Here is Carlyle’s reading-chair, with 
its adjustable bookrests and its heavily quilted 
arms, (It seems hardly possible that he died in 
it seventy-nine years ago.) 


beat 


Lady Ashburton is present, too, in engr: 
ing, if not in the flesh: big-bosomed and ber 
volent. She smiles at us, condescendingly, fre 
the wall as we pass into Mrs, Carlyle’s bedroc 
and see (yes, Mr. Carlyle must be at home) t 
buff dressing-gown hanging up on the back 
the door. And so we go upstairs yet again, 
the famous sound-proof attic study which to 
seven men five months to build at a cost of £1¢ 

Alas, it didn’t prove su 

cessful even then: all t 

cocks in nature might crc 

around it without Carl 
hearing a whisper, but 
the distant sounds of ra 

way whistles and bells t 

came quite painfully au 

ible. But, still, we can 
at the desk which Carl 

used for fifty years, t 

large, school-like desk 

which, ‘very grim, ve 
eloquent’, he wrote all |} 
books except the Life 

Schiller, And, through t 

back window, we can, 

imagination, see the vi 

that delighted Old F 

that Victorian April nigh 

I smoked a pipe w 
Carlyle yesterday [| 
wrote to his friend Berns 
Barton in 1844]. 

‘ ascended from his dini 
room carrying pipes a 
tobacco up through ‘th: 
storeys of his house, a 
‘got into a little dressir 
room near the roof: th 
we sat down: the wind 
was open, and looked ( 

on nursery gardens, their almond trees in blosso 

and beyond, bare walls of house, and over the 

roofs and chimneys, and roofs and chimneys, a 

here and there a steeple, and whole Lond 

crowned with darkness gathering behind like 1 

illimitable resources of a dream.... 


It is a picture that might have been dray 
by De Quincey. And perhaps it also gratifi 
Carlyle. For when FitzGerald tried to persua 
him to leave ‘ filthy Chelsea’, the Sage respond 
gruffly that Jane liked London. Was he fonc 
of it himself than he cared to admit? — 

Just a few days before his own quiet death 
1883, Edward FitzGerald ‘got into a Cab 


Chelsea, for the purpose of seeing Carlyl 


Statue on the Embankment, and to take a k 
look at his old House in Cheyne Row. T 
Statue very good, I thought, though looki 
somewhat small for want of a good Backgrou: 
to set it off: but the old House! Shut up 
neglected—‘ To Let ’—was sad enough to me 

I like to think that FitzGerald’s ghost, in 
old plaid and blue glasses, has recently walk 
back down Cheyne Row. A visit to the hot 
today would be enough to turn him into the g 
young guest who (in spite of Carlyle’s 


7. Auto Seely, rated Gqiaksties were + to ote pitted against. 
by the tumult of the years. In a penetrating essay 
Unwin n. 258. - Salvador de Madariaga speaks of Robert Cecil 
and Murray as civic monks dedicated to the 
“organization of peace through the League of 
Nations. But, Madariaga writes, ‘The world of 
nations was not just a society which had been 
somewhat given to disorder, and which a num- 
it, but I am seeth- ber of years under civic monks would gradually 
ae \doubte edly was— canalize into some sort of King’s Peace; it was 
ag inju ustice to an Panderdos, a meeting of rivers of passion rushing at each 
Fe Soviculatiy, Sor with a other from fierce and dark upper valleys, where 
Raa haa: shows ee, the tribal totems still exacted human sacrifices ’. 
finance: these i an story ~ Yet through it all Murray never lost faith. ‘To 
M. B ah Shaws the very end’, writes Bertrand Russell, ‘ Gilbert 
= sf Hes age PE a. _ did everything that lay in his power to salvage 
ind others p Sg aghes: civilization, and for this he deserves to be 
¢ an occasion w _ : ae q honoured by all who cared for the things that 
1e worse for alcohol. Shaw ., a ia value qd’. . 
haat Murray on sie ae The contributions contained in this book (one 
once having been tg tly tipsy in of them supplements the unfinished autobio- 
e in Greece. ae ie is ra graphy) are all written by friends—Arnold 
: unlikely. a = _ Toynbee, Sybil Thorndike, E. R. Dodds, as well 
w had imbibed so deeply of i ihe pa -as some of those already mentioned. They deal 
reece to let himself go—and then only in the main with aspects of his public life. This 
in the intoxicating and lovely Sur they to some extent illuminate. As a man. in 
dings of his spiritual home is not to La Toynbee’s words, ‘he was genial, yet at the same 
ainst him; at worst it = a Vina time he was detached. At any moment he could 
gainst civilized bagake ite - act out stand alone. He was not psychologically depen- 
‘this concern with civilized conduc oa dent on the human relations that meant so much 
Sicaath, sont at once a wea to him’. A full, intimate, and essential study of 
; one who was so approachable, yet in another 
ie estas Mom e the all enay pote would not perhaps be easy. But 
kk opens. “It carries his story from his_ fers 7ore spt hy be etieeaprey 


rs in Australia, via Oxford (paid for ’ 2 
scholarships), ainda professorship at Waterloo. By John Naylor. Batsford. 21s. 


up to the time of his marriage. It * Because you have been beaten by Wellington ~ 
almost as much about his father, his _ said Napoleon to Soult before Waterloo, ‘ you 
his colleagues, and his friends as it does Consider him a great general. And now I tell 
nimself. The civilizing instinct flourished you ‘that he is a bad general, that the English 
h difficulty in the kind of school he was sent are bad troops, and that’ this affair is nothing 
stralia. One reads of boys stoning a more serious than eating one’s breakfast’, The 
eath—and understands how a boy like Emperor reckoned his chances as ninety out of 
ay must have felt when he too was made a hundred. Had he heard what his opponent 
ea ecgeg and fling i it at the bird. ‘When said to Lord Uxbridge at about the same time he 
- was addressing Soult, he would have smiled at 
his own shrewdness, ‘ Plans!.’” said Wellington: 
“T have no plans. I shall be guided by circum- 
stances’, 

In Mr. Naylor’s well-balanced account of the 
he was at to perform, it he could, some battle, strategy and tactics are made plain: 
t ‘the world. _ Napoleon’s brilliance in dividing the allied 

peels sense of service, had it needed armies under Wellington and the Prussians 
under Bliicher; his defeat of Bliicher at Ligny; 
= failure of oS to seize advantages, not once 


f , Gilbert Poletray once 
e is voice, as always, 


it was dead...’ He had to go back to 
if he could, some service to a bird. A 
of his life was to be spent in leaving 


ot Ries Richards fan in squares; Napoleon’s misguided idea 
ee ‘who would have torn that he had beaten the Prussians so badly that 
ieces for any child or friend’, Even they could not intervene to help Wellington, and 
‘of Greek (Isobel Henderson records) the tardiness with which he issued some of his 
believed that the professional duty most essential orders. 
others, He set his course by a tradi- _ It has always been realized that it was a near 
both Victorian and classical; to thing, but Mr. Naylor brings home to the reader 
mable that, in peace as in how unreliable were many of Wellington’s 
call ‘must be obeyed first, and troops. For instance, the Cumberland Hussars 
t laborious or petrencing, just bolted,. with their colonel at the head, and 
¢ Belgians were not much better. But ‘what 


force, Napoleon would have been defeated ea ; 
than he was, and would have realized (as per 
haps he never did) just how good British troops — 
could be, The nation was not unreasonable in its _ 
military confidence. British sailors had beaten | 
the French on most of the seas of the world: her 
soldiers won at Maida, in Spain and Portugal, Be. 
and once for all in Belen 

Mr. Naylor’s book is produced so very hand- a z= 
somely that it seems a pity to illustrate so poor _ 
an example of the Waterloo medal. The Duke 
on the jacket is just right. 


OLIVER WARNER wo hg 
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Francis Bacon: the first statesman of 
science. By J. G. Crowther. 
Cresset Press. 35s. 

There are many biographies of Bacon, and many 

studies of his scientific thought. Mr. Crowther 

has interesting things to say both about Bacon’s — 
life and about his ideas: but his stimulating 
book is chiefly intended as a tract for the times. 

He attempts to resolve the famous paradox that 

Bacon’s noble ideal of using science ‘for the 

relief of man’s estate’ was combined with an 

ignoble sycophancy to a corrupt court. Mr. 

Crowther suggests that Bacon felt he must 

secure political power in order to realize his 

conception of a planned scientific society, or at — 
least to give the maximum publicity to propa- 
ganda on its behalf. Because he lived ina world 
where conspicuous expenditure was necessary to — 
command respect, and he himself was a younger ’ 
son with no inherited income, Bacon was con- 
tinually in debt. (‘If he had been punctilious 

over his debts’, observes Mr. Crowther, ‘a 

large part of his works would almost certainly 

have been lost’). Bacon took bribes to enable 

him to maintain his state as Lord Chancellor, 

though without allowing his judicial decisions 

to be influenced. This is a plausible thesis, 

though it would be more convincing if Mr. 

Crowther could show that Bacon did in fact 

make any serious attempt to interest James I’s 

government in planning scientific research. The 

answer is, of course, that a court run by Somer- 

set and Buckingham could never have even 

understood what Bacon was driving at; and that 

Bacon should surely have seen this long before 

he won high office. Mr. Crowther counters this 

ingeniously by suggesting that Bacon’s ‘ per- 

sonality was not completely integrated’, that he 

was utterly insensitive where personal relations 

were concerned, and that his elaborate attempts 

to overcome this shortcoming account both for 

his exaggerated flattery and for the failure of 

anyone to be deceived by it. 

But Mr. Crowther’s main concern is to draw 

morals. In consequence of the failure to breed 

‘statesmen of science’, a disastrous dualism 

grew up: science became specialized, academic, 

individualist, either exploited for financial profit 

by business men or enjoyed as a hobby by the 

‘pure’ scientist. But now such dangerous 

powers have come into the hands of our Jatter- 


day Buckinghams that scientists can no longer 


‘f i Petophie ne rejecting “his nena aspira ‘ions. — 
ing ie They must, Mr. Crowther thinks, take some 
: re ponsibility. for the uses to which science is — 
put. If scientists do not turn statesmen, the 


Politicians may destroy the world. 

Mr. Crowther argues interestingly that nine- 
-teenth-century criticisms of Bacon’s scientific 
‘method missed precisely this political point: 
that Bacon rejected the purely individualist and 
specialized search for truth in a narrow sector. 
Hence his coolness towards the achievements of 
Copernicus and Gilbert. Bacon was not ‘ pri- 
marily concerned in making scientific dis- 
coveries, but with the organization and utilization 
of science, and its proper integration in the rest 
of human life’. He wanted an advance on the 
whole front, a total planning of science, includ- 
ing the sciences of history, politics, and ethics. 
He ‘would not have recognized in the profes- 
sional scientific societies of today the embodi- 
ment of the comprehensive scientific social order 
which he envisaged’. Bacon thought of science 
as a democratizer. ‘My way of discovering 
sciences’, he claimed, ‘goes far to level men’s 
wits; and leaves but little to individual excel- 
_lence; because it performs everything by the 
surest rules and demonstrations’. The greatest 
seventeenth-century Baconian, Robert Hooke, 
hoped that ‘ henceforward the business of inven- 
tion will not be so much the effect of acute wit, 
as of a serious and industrious prosecution’. 
The developments of three centuries, and in par- 
ticular the invention of electronic computers, 
have at last enabled scientists to catch up with 
Bacon and Hooke, Mr. Crowther thinks: now 
their ideas must urgently be realized. ‘ For’, in 
Bacon’s words, ‘the matter in hand is no mere 
felicity of speculation, but the real business and 
fortunes of the human race’. 

CHRISTOPHER HILL 


Agriculture and Urban Growth 
By G. P. Wibberley. 
Michael Joseph. 21s. 


In every country in the world the problems 
caused by urban growth are so numerous that it 
is not easy to see them in focus. This is par- 
ticularly true of a small island like Britain, not 
self-supporting in terms of food production and 
especially vulnerable in time of war. For some 
years research has been carried out at Wye 
College, under the direction of Dr. Wibberley, 


into the kinds of competition for land which 


have accompanied urbanization. Dr. Wibberley 
draws on special research not only to show the 
urgency and complexity of his theme, but also 


to suggest how the worst effects of urban growth 


and disturbance may be modified, and methods 
devised to meet the needs of housing, recreation, 
and industry. The urban land area in England 
and Wales. was about 2,000,000 acres in 1900 
and rose to 3,600,000 in 1950. It will probably 
amount to 4,200,000 acres by 1970. ‘To bring 


_ the picture more closely in line with personal 


memory ’, he says, ‘it can be seen that between 
1925 and 1950 the increase in the urban area 


was more than one-half. This emphasizes how 


recent much of the growth of urban denclop- 
ment is in this country’. 

Contrary to current opinion, it is not industry 
itself which constitutes the biggest threat to 


_ land. Housing accounts for 42 per cent., open 
_ spaces for 20 per cent., and industry for 7 per 


_ cent, The point which is rightly stressed here is 
/ 


REE 


parks, and playing-fields. They eee the centres ; 
of cities and seek a fuller life further away from 


work. Therefore it is not so much increase of 


population, but the growth of wider demands 


within that population, which makes for such 
rapid change in the balance between city and 
farm. Civilization generally means a more lavish 
use of land for purposes not agricultural. While 


_ this need not cause alarm, Dr, Wibberley thinks — 


it calls for a continuous. find detailed measure- 


ment of land usage, as part of national policy. 


Knowledge about the pattern of land-use in 
Britain is defective because the only source of 


-exact information on this subject—the Land 


Utilization Survey which took place between 
1931 and 1939—is out of date. For that reason 
Wibberley and his colleagues should 
obviously be encouraged to keep such records 
so that the most fundamental criticism of this 
authoritative and factual analysis can be met, 
namely: ‘ All in all, we have not yet resolved the 
basic problem of how to use our land in the 
most economical and worthwhile fashion ’. 
E. W. Martin 


Freud: the Mind of the Moralist 
By Philip Rieff. Gollancz. 30s. 


‘It is the not uncommon fate of the exegetist 


that his expository glosses end by producing 
more confusion than the texts they are intended 
to illuminate. In the case of commentaries on 
Freudian theory this outcome is only too easy; 
and Mr. Rieff’s brilliantly written if somewhat 


pedantic and tendentious book is no exception ~ 
to the melancholy rule. A sociologist with meta- - 


physical leanings, he sets himself the task of 
probing Freud’s doctrines so as ‘to bare’ their 
intellectual and moral implications. Basing him- 


self for the most part on Freud’s work on pure- 
and applied psycho-analysis, together with some ~ 


of his more speculative essays, and interpolating 
occasional references to his character and cul- 
tural background, Mr. Rieff supplies a running 
commentary on Freud’s views regarding, inter 


alia, conflict, character, and conduct, the relation — 


of the unconscious ego to a rational and ration- 
alizing consciousness, the dynamic influence of 
the unconscious past, interpretation and symbol- 
ism, sexuality, political and social philosophy, 
the foundations and functions 


to neurosis. 


The burden of all this is that, pode anya 
and partly by the sheer force and direc- 


tingly, 
tion of his own ideas, Freud was a moralist par 


excellence, and that the objectivity he solicited . 


from or induced in his subjects was a greater 
ethical burden than the traditional moralities to 
which they had previously given assent. 


As no doubt the author would readily agree, 


most of the points he wishes to make are matters 
of opinion; and in fact their relevance depends 
in the first instance on the fidelity and balance 


of his presentation of Freud’s views. It is here ~ 


that Mr. Rieff fails, not conspicuously, for he 
adduces a multitude of references, but, in view 
of his skill in dialectic, lamentably. However 
copious the documentation he succeeds not only 
in jumbling many of his presentations, but in 
omitting several key-conceptions with which any 
clinical student of psycho-analysis is familiar. 
To discuss infantile and adult sexual morality 
without describing the processes of aim-inhibi- 


f sented in a EE manner; 
‘at a loss to know whether the: author is speakit 


~ another 


of mass- | 
_ psychology and acliete ane the Spots ue art 


‘then unconscious. . 
- course everything will be ‘clear, dgaine". 24 


; one is frequent 


of a normal unconscious mechanism, a path 


- logical tendency, or a code of deliberately fram: 


social regulations. And the same can be said 
the author’s views of resistance. The psych 
pathology of everyday life is apparently equat 


with neurotic character; and the term neuro: 


itself is employed as a general Pathological ca 


tion rather than a specific clinical entity. 


This and much more could have been avoid 
had Mr. Rieff been familiar with the clinical hi 
tory of psycho-analytical discoveries. As it is, a1 


_ despite much praise of Freud’s genius and i 


tegrity, the author’s attitude to Freud’s theo 
is mildly pejorative, to borrow an adjective 
which Mr. Rieff is inordinately fond. Inde 
there is little doubt that, had he been a clinicie 
his sympathies would have lain with the Adle 


_ian school of thought. Libido, narcissism, syr 


bolism, interpretation, efoupudentientse su 
vive ne ministrations in a somewhat mangl 
state, as incidentally do the neo-Freudians wi 


_ whom he persists in confusing Karen Horn 
- and Fromm who have no more claim to be ne 


Freudians than has Mr. Rieff. 

All this notwithstanding, or perhaps Bean 
of it, the book will be deservedly popul 
amongst our modern meta-sociologists if not i 
deed some of our modern divines. a 

EDWARD GLOVER 


The Books at the Wake: a study of tl 
. literary allusions in James Joyce 
Finnegans Wake 
By Javies S. Atherton. Faberd 30 


The library binding of a part of his last bo 
would have pleased James Joyce: JOY. Have 
Childers Everywhere. Following the por 
figure of Richard Ellman’s fine biography 
‘sons and daughters of’, that -we 
which Joyce imagined to have been a co-ope! 
tion between writer and potential reader. 

many ways it is complementary to J. Mitch 
Morse’s The Sympathetic Alien, a study of 1 
Irish writer and Catholicism. Thus through |] 
commentators it seems that Joyce’s promise 


. being fulfilled. ‘In writing of the night I rea 
could not, I felt I could not, use words in th 


ordinary connexions. Used that way they 

not express how things are in the night, in t 
different stages—conscious, then semi-conscior 
. When morning comes 


give them back their English language. I’m 1 


_destroying it for good’. 


Now that the musical element has had atte 
tion, there remains one major aspect to be co 
sidered in detail, perhaps by”a ‘sound-boo 
made in Ireland, the use of accent, intonatic 
the swing and pitch of Irish talk, which carr 
on its stream hundreds of associations w 
other languages. Remaining this side the Ir 
sea, James Atherton, a lecturer in English, bo 
and living in Wigan, has read and consider 
the volumes, sacred, profane, classical, importe 


or obscure used for Joyce’s ‘ universal histor 


First come the ‘ structural’ books, from Vi 
to the psychologists, and authors concerned w 
technique; then a summary of Joyce’s axion 
secondly the literary sources, lesser Irish write 
Swift, Lewis Carroll, Shakespeare, and ee 


The Man Who 


Is France 
STANLEY CLARK, ©O.B.E. 


This penetrating appraisal of the life 
and work of President Charles. de 
Gaulle is the first to be published in 


this country. 15s. 


——o Ti. 


Beyond Olyripis 
CHRIS JECCHINIS 

The author describes his exciting ex- 
periences in the Greek ‘ underground’ 


movement against the Nazis, and his 
work with the guerillas. I/ustrated 16s. 


3rd IMPRESSION 


Mostly Murder 
SIR SYDNEY SMITH | 
“Packed with information, inside 
accounts of strange crimes, and racy 


Stories of the people he has known ”— 
Times Lit. Supp. IMlustrated 21s. 


A clever first novel —_—_——_—e aa =e 


A strange and searching novel by a 
new writer, who offers no easy solu- 
tion to a triangular situation. 15s. 


Se cee eee res ees fe ee ee Se ee ee 


3rd IMPRESSION 


The Chief 


ROBERT JACKSON 


An immensely readable study of Lord 
Chief Justice Hewart. “An important 
addition to the literature of the law” 
—New Statesman 


21s. 


a 5s Frayn Turner writes, dramati- 
> See well... he has done a 


i in the Mediterra- 
o the Month Mlustrated 


rook it up and 


ae 2 : 15s. 


find it out 


There are few things more enlarging in life than 

your ability to ‘find the answer’; and even more 
so when there are homeworked children around. 
You may do without many things, but surely not with- 
out an encyclopaedia? It is the key work of reference. 

The question is, Which? 

There are massive encyclopaedias, costing fifty guineas or 
more; there are short, one-volume affairs. And, alone of its 
kind, there is Everyman’s Encyclopaedia. It has held its place 
as the ideal home encyclopaedia for nearly fifty years. It is very 
properly described as ‘the cheapest true encyclopaedia in the Eng- 
lish-speaking world.’ 

The recent fourth edition is virtually a new work: it has been 
rewritten, has been reset, remade, throughout. Its twelve handy 
volumes contain more than 10,000 pages, eight and a half million words, 
2,500 illustrations, more than 50,000 entries, ranging from short para- 
graphs to essays exceeding 40,000 words. 

The extraordinary inclusiveness of Everyman’s Encyclopaedia 
(which occupies fifteen inches of shelf-room) is shown by the fact that 
the number of words it contains would fill a library of 170 normal 
volumes! 

For) your family’s sake, it would indeed be worth a major sacrifice to 
invest in Everyman’s, but the good news of this advertisement is that this 
fingerpost to knowledge is now more easily available. You may buy it 
for cash, of course, at a bookshop, but you may now pay for it over a 
period of three to fifteen months. In either case, it can be with you at 
once. 

If you would like to 
pursue the matter, fill in 
the coupon below. It 
will bring you an illustra- 
ted prospectus of Every- 
man’s Encyclopaedia and, 
in addition, a_ booklet, 
worth having for itself, 
called ‘How to Use an 
Encyclopaedia.’ It will 
not bring a salesman to 
your doorstep. 


THE ECONOMIST 
Says: 

* All in all the editor of 
this sturdy little encyclo- 
paedia must be congratu- 
lated again on providing 
an ideal inexpensive mul- 
ti-purpose literary tool 
for the small library, completely contemporary in approach and 
selection of topics. All reading can become critical reading in a home 
that contains ‘‘ the lowest-priced major encyclopaedia in the English 
language.””’? 


‘It is extremely difficult today to 
find better value.’—The Times 


Everyman’s 
Encyclopaedia 


Made by the publishers of 
EVERY MAN’S LIBRARY 


To J. M. DENT & SONS LTD, Showroom, 
10-13 Bedford Street, Strand, London, on 


Please send me: 
1. Free prospectus of ‘Everyman’s Encyclopaedia’ 
2. Free booklet : HOW TO USE AN ENCYCLOPAEDIA 


ee a 


Post under open 2d. cover, send a card or telephone 
TEM 8981 asking for Sales Department. 


Quick Look 
at a Profile 


PROFILE is... what ? An outline. 

That side-on view of a face that 
can reveal so much: the weak chin, 
the determined mouth, the insolent 
eyebrow, the insecure Adam’s apple. 
It is a sound ‘instinct that applies the 
word to a newspaper article that is a 
portrait in words—a revealing view of 
someone worth knowing (or at any 
rate worth knowing about). For many 
people in this country a profile in this 
sense means an Observer profile. 

These Observer Profiles are now 
famous. There is one almost every 
Sunday, with only an occasional 
break. And, when those rare breaks 
occur, there are disappointed readers 
everywhere, for to meet a celebrity via 
a Profile can have advantages even 
over meeting him face to face: it is less 
risky, perhaps more amusing, almost 
certainly more informative. 

The Observer started this remark- 
able series back in the mid-war years, 
in 1942, when newsprint was so 
scarce and crowded that no feature 
rated more than a half-column with a 
one-line head. It was one of the in- 
novations of the issue of March that 
year which announced the retirement 
(after 34 years as editor) of the 
fabulous J. L. Garvin. The Profile, 
therefore, is a post-Garvin phenome- 
non, a signpost of the latterday 
Observer. 

Very early the characteristic variety 
and acuteness made their appearance. 
A biting picture of the discredited 
Pierre Laval followed a friendly 
assessment of Archbishop Temple. 
Amongst other early subjects were 


Gandhi, Molotov, ‘Lord Louis’ 
Mountbatten. 
Who are latest in this ever- 


lengthening portrait-gallery ? This year 
they have been as varied and revealing 
as ever they were. Balenciaga (‘He 
never sees a customer except by 
accident”). Lady Albemarle, of the 
Albemarle Report. Ernest Marples 
(“Some think him intolerably cocky... 
He is the kind of Chinese cracker every 
party needs”). Sir Solly Zuckerman, 
the newly appointed Scientific Ad- 
viser to the Ministry of Defence. . . 
Who will The Observer ‘profile’ 
next Sunday? You may well ask. 
J.B. L. 
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Peas 


IN SUNNY SCANDINAVIA — 


June has a magic all of its own in Sunny Scandinavia, 
where the long and lovely days add time—so much 


light in Southern. Sweden, 19 hours in Central 
Sweden and 24 hours in Northern Sweden. 

The route? Tilbury to Gothenburg. 36 hours in 
a cruise-like atmosphere with ‘‘smorgasbord” as you 
sail to the very heart of Scandinavia. All cars go 
free, if with driver and three passengers; 
25% reduction if with driver and two. 

Sweden offers good roads, traffic on the left, 
petrol 4/6d. a gallon, comfortable hotels. 


life, natural splendours. Come and enjoy it all 
at its lovely best—in June. 


NON-MOTORISTS! Accept 500 
miles of FREE TRAIN TRAVEL 
in Sweden’s beautiful South 


Consult your Travel Agents, or 


—- Swenisn Oy Lioyvp 


MARLOW HOUSE, LLOYD’S AVENUE, LONDON, E.C.3 
Telephone: ROYal 3161 
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HARRIS TWEED ACCORDANCE 
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in the garment. we 

This Certification Mark is your protection. It is the guarantee that the 

tweed to which it is applied is made from virgin Scottish wool, spun, 

dyed, hand-woven and finished in the Outer Hebrides—in short, a © 
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time—to your holiday. There are 17 hours of day- _ 


Magnificent bathing, sports, sophisticated night 


recipe for Drambuie includes old 
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~ Rome awaits you ‘forthe? 1960 __ 
Olympic Games, August 25th— 
September 1th 


Rome and all Italy are ready as as 
usual to- give you a warm ‘ 
welcome at all seasons of the year 
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ITALIAN STATE TOURIST OFFICE (ENIT) 
201, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W.1 
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Next time take the liqueur that 
everyone is drinking. The ancient 


Scotch whisky, heather honey 
and delicate herbs, — 
* 


. -¢ tae a 
Even more valuable than this collation and 
ie discussion of various views of the Wake are 
Mr. Atherton’s own interpretations. One won- 
ers if in the course of serial publication they 
ave also been in mutation. The claim that Joyce 
aw himself as a ‘poet and prophet, and his 
work as the sacred book of a new religion’ is 
perhaps true only in retrospect. Finally 
Finnegans Wake ‘is intended to present its 
readers with a mystery just as insoluble as he 
considered God’s creation to be’. Joyce himself 
was not concerned to demonstrate but to find; 
and he described a tunnelling process through 
material pre-existent in some way, waiting to be 
‘possibilized’. Nor did he escape the fear of 
every activator, whether of the arts or a satis- 
factory life-pattern, that at some stage his powers 
may be inadequate to propel him through the 
cloud of not-knowing to his rightful place in 
the sun. 

Joyce’s preoccupation with secret guilt, a fall 
from innocence, is surely an oblique concern 
with the problem of free-will. Divinity for him, 


whether as ‘ Supreme Being’ or source of bene- 


ficent energy, by the very impulse to differen- 
tiate and create, must pass through the dark 
night of the soul. According to this account, the 
meaning of the last words of the Wake—sym- 
bolized by the kiss of Arrah-na-~Pogue trans- 
mitting the written message which sets the 
prisoner free—‘can be expressed quite simply 
as that it is Love which is the basis of our 
PATRICIA HUTCHINS 


The Third Voice: British and American 
Verse Drama. By Denis Donoghue. 
Oxford, for Princeton. 30s. 


Mr. Donoghue is a tough young critic who has 
lived too long with his American colleagues for 
the good of his style. However his book comes 
to us by way of Princeton where the critical 
intelligence is very much alert, and although it 
is often intractable it is generally well worth 
reading. The moment was ripe for a revaluation 
of poetic (or verse) drama, because, in England 
at least, the movement seems to have petered 
t. It is five years since Mr. Christopher Fry 
wrote an original play in verse; and that is not 
a matter to worry Mr. Donoghue. He puts his 
unerringly on the principal weakness of 
. Fry’s verbal intemperance; that all his 
acters get drunk in exactly the-same way. 
srtheless I think he underrates the dramatic 
agth of The Lady's Not for Burning, where 
theme of the death-wish at war with the 
and being overcome by it is in itself 
ingly good one, and is effectively 
i ‘He is right, too, in aa out the 


ages two thirds of Mr. Donoghue’ 
devoted to Mr. Eliot, and here his 


so. well argued that it at least 


7 tion is the only valid way to the restoration of 
iodiea Tackeroulig Havel not "verse upon the stage; and Mr, Donoghue does 


ted /ad coherent, of Mr. Eliot’s — 


not discuss how far it has been due to a simple 
failure of impulse. 

The fact remains, however, that the last of 
Mr. Eliot’s important poetry was the Four 
Quartets, and that echoes of these are to be 
found in The Family Reunion. This of course 
does not in itself turn The Family Reunion into 
a good play, although I think it a much better 
play than Mr. Donoghue is prepared to admit. 
The, difficulty here is not only that the dis- 
crepancy is too great between the characters 
which are serious and the characters which are 
satirized, but that even the former talk too much 
alike. The scene between Uncle Charles and 
Downing is a brilliant exception to this simi- 
larity. Moreover the conversion of Harry, which 
is the central point of the play, is too subtle to 
be theatrically effective, and the dialogue 
throughout fails to communicate its meaning 
with the immediacy which the theatre requires. 
Nevertheless I think, in disagreement with Mr. 
Donoghue, that Mr. Eliot was right in claiming 
the elasticity of the verse in The Family 
Reunion as the play’s most important achieve- 
ment. 

When Mr. Donoghue, with all due respect, 
designates Mr. Eliot’s drama as ‘ pale-face’, he 
suggests an emotional aridity which is barely 
concealed beneath the theatrical clock-work of 
The Confidential Clerk. If Mr. Eliot had 
developed the satirical intentions and the tighter 
metres of Sweeney Agonistes and even of The 
Portrait of a Lady, I think the results might 
have been more rewarding. But in the present 
state of the theatre we should be thankful for 
what Mr. Eliot has given us, which is, when all 
is said, more than anybody else. Mr. Donoghue 
subjects the dramatic experiments of Pound, 
Auden, Yeats, Macleish, and others to a rigorous 
assessment, but I am sorry that he did not dis- 
cuss Jonathan Griffin’s remarkable trilogy The 
Hidden King. This was much better appreci- 
ated in America than it was in England, where 
a majority of critics took pleasure in executing 
a play before which they should have been proud 
to go down upon their knees. 

ROBERT SPEAIGHT 


The Black Diaries of Roger Casement 
By P.  Singleton-Gates and M. 
Girodias. Sidgwick and Jackson. £5 5s. 

The title is something of a misnomer. Out of 

536 pages, less than a fifth comprise the two 

so-called ‘Black Diaries’, for 1903 and 1910. 

The rest is filled in by Casement’s official reports 

to the Foreign Office, the authors’ interpretations 

of Casement as-a man, and of Anglo-Irish his- 
tory. Perhaps the most interesting part of the 
book concerns Casement’s visit to Germany 
- during the first world war, to raise a brigade of 

Irish prisoners of war. It was intended to use 

them in Ireland against the British. The mission 

was a complete failure. 

The first diary is largely used to record bare 
facts of his social life, his daily routine, the 
activities of his dog. Casement seems to have 
‘been obsessed with physical time; he doesn’t 
leave camp at 7 o’clock, but at 6.58. He was also 
obsessed in a curious way with small sums of 
money. He enjoyed roulette, and not only details 
his exact losses and gains, but for some reason 


Ww 


*% 
a 


--. 


often translates sterling into dollars, reis, or 
pesetas, — 

This first diary is an almost unbelievably 
boring mass of minutiae, to an outsider pointless, 
sometimes’ incomprehensible. Why not? It was 
never intended for publication. It is the diary 
of a lonely man, jotting down at random, 
probably half asleep, the dreamlike landmarks 
of his day. At least part of its purpose was to 
remind him later (as vividly as a diary can even 
after years) of those all too fleeting moments 
of gratification to which his own variations 
within a homosexual context condemned him. 

These particular entries, not startlingly 
numerous, show him to have been an obsessive 


voyeur. Faces and bodies are mentioned in an- 


oblique fashion, so oblique that in the ordinary 
course of events most people would see nothing 
sinister in, for example, ‘ saw very beautiful near 
Casino in shop door’; but certain entries leave 
no doubt that much fantasy was sometimes 
translated into sado-masochistic fact. If the one 
for April 17, 1903, is accepted at face value, 
Casement himself regarded homosexuality as a 
‘terrible disease ’—an attitude of mind leading 
only to a vicious circle of misery and compul- 
sion. So far as is known, he never confided in 
any of his closest friends. 

At this time he was in his fortieth year; seven 
years later, in the 1910 Putumayo diary, the 
sexual entries become far more detailed. It has 
been suggested that this shows deterioration of 
character. The more likely explanation is that 


since most human beings do not have as much ~ 


sex as they want or would be good for them, 
they have to seek relief by sublimation, either 
constructively or destructively. By becoming 
more specific Casement was counter-balancing 
his own natural reticence as well as public dis- 
approval. The entries are extremely  self- 
damaging; time-bombs planted by Casement 
himself. (he left the diaries with his luggage in 
rooms in Ebury Street) which eventually ex- 
ploded and helped to destroy him. 

This is really their true significance, for self- 
damage is a major motif in Casement’s life. If 
the head of the coin is his noble work for 


“humanity in Africa and South America, the tail 


consists of his insanely dangerous sexual adven- 
tures in public parks (though his risks would 
probably be even greater today), the abandon- 
ment of his brilliant career, the way he made 
his valet-friend Christiansen, whom the British 
Consul in Oslo was trying to bribe to betray 
him, call again and again at the Consulate to 
find out just how much money would be offered 
him, and his final return to Ireland and certain 
death. And symbolically, ludicrously, he crowned 
all this by being found, when caught and 
searched, with a single ticket from Berlin to 
Wilhelmshaven and a piece of German sausage 
in his overcoat pocket. 

The use made of the diaries by the British 
Government after Casement’s conviction of 
treason was-vile. They wanted neither a reprieve 
nor a martyr, so the diaries were unctuously 
hawked around the press, the White House, 
Buckingham Palace, even the Vatican. It wasn’t 
enough that he should die a traitor, he must 
also die a pervert. After he was hanged the 
diaries were locked away, on the grounds that 
a man’s character should not be further 
blackened after his death. Hypocrisy can go no 
further. 

WALTER BAXTER 
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CRITIC ON THE HEARTH sits” 


Weekly comments .on B.B.C. programmes by independent contributors . 3 


Television Broadcasting 


DOCUMENTARY 
Panoramic 


THERE HAS BEEN some discussion in the public 
press of the propriety of that interview in 
‘Panorama’ (February 22) in which John 
Freeman quizzed Mr. Foulkes concerning certain 
recent events in the Electrical Trades 
Union. This is not the place to dis- 
cuss the rights and wrongs of that 
matter—though as a general prin- 
ciple one is strongly in favour of the 
minimum of control and censorship 
of programme material that is con- 
sonant with order and decency. 
After all, Mr. Foulkes was in the 
studio voluntarily and was in a posi- 
tion to give as good as he got; and I 
would rate experienced interviewer 
versus experienced trades unionist as 
pretty even matching. Also the pre- 
sentation was scrupulously objective 


and free of gimmickry: truth was 
left to out. 
The ‘Panorama’ item on _ the 


Dominican Republic (March 14) 
seemed to me in a different category. 
The Republic is a sovereign state 
with whom we maintain friendly 
diplomatic relations. Special govern- 
ment facilities were extended to 
James Mossman to help him in the 
survey of the affairs of that demi- 
island. Yet in the event we were 
simply served up a fierce attack upon 
the head of the state, remarkably 
naive politically, and crudely angled, 
relying upon such threadbare exploitations of the 
pathetic fallacy as showing a shot of the 
Dominican sun setting and accompanying it with 
the portentous observation that ‘ Trujillo’s sun 
is setting-too’. This sort of thing is surely too 
glib and arbitrary to take in any but political 
infants. Why not a picture of the Dominican sun 
rising and a cry that Trujillo’s sun is rising too? 
Or of a Dominican volcano (if there be such) 
erupting, with the comment that Trujillo will 
erupt too when he learns how Mossman has 


Peter in.ccocue ovvus uc werk in the programme for schools ‘ Comic 
Drawings ’, in the series ‘ Stories in Pictures’ on March 18 


‘ Panorama ’: 


requited his hospitality? The possibilities are (are 
they not?) endless: and all equally specious. 
‘Panorama’ is in danger of becoming bemused 
by its own image of itself as provocative, in- 
corruptible, Robin-Hoodish, hard-hitting. Those 
are all excellent qualities; but only in relation 
to a legitimate object. Pursued as ends in them- 
selves they can lead only into a wilderness of 
pointless pugnacity and weekly sensation-seeking. 


American Air Force station in England 


Not that this ‘Panorama’ lacked other good 
material. Robert Kee provided a fascinating 
review of the domestic lives of American air- 
crews based in England: so hermetic are these, 
with schools, dollar-stores, and all kinds of 
entertainment provided within the camp limits, 
that most of the children seem to have scarcely 
set foot outside it, and certainly to have made no 
English friends. Contemplating this ridiculous 
squandering of a great cultural opportunity, one 
felt rather as must the Indians, say, who had 
to observe generation after gene- 
ration of memsahibs turning their 
backs upon the fabulous imagina- 
tive wealth of a sub-continent in 
favour of sempiternal bridge and 
tiffin. 

With the arrival of Lady 
Albemarle, Sir Harry Pilkington, 
and Mr. Davies as the new judges 
of ‘On the Spot’ (Thursday), the 
“Get Ahead’ competition has 
taken a great surge upward. Now 
at last the questions are pertinent, 
relevant, and searching—in the 
past they have all too often been 
almost farcically incompetent: a 
film would be shown of a con- 
testant working with, and speak- 
ing of, his wife, and a judge 
would then ask him ‘Are you 
married? ’; or a judge would 
simply repeat an already answered 
question, to the embarrassed dis- 
comfiture of the unlucky victim. 
The new judges naturally now 
show up the weak spots in some 


Robert Kee interviewing the wife of a serviceman at an 


competitors’ projects; but that is only fair to the 
others. This is a forcible reminder that, so far as 
the public entertainment value of contests is 
concerned, the quality of the judging is every 
whit.as important as that of the contestants. The 
judges are in fact (and never let them forget it!) 
just as much on trial. 

If ‘On the Spot’ was up, later that evening 
the ‘Brains Trust’ was sadly down. One hates 
to reiterate a tiresomely simple point 
but Brains means Brains, not public 
morality and water. Thé implication 
of such questions as ‘If we forbid 
political indoctrination of children, 
why not religious indoctrination? ’, 
or ‘If we allow open drinking- 
dens, why not prostitutes?’ need 
not be accepted. But at least these 
are questions that require answer- 
ing, not a woolly wash of pious 
platitudes. 

The highlight of a week in which 
I was sadly prevented from seeing 
Orson Welles in ‘ Monitor’ (March 
13) was Sir Brian Horrocks’s last 
“Men of Action’ (March 15). 
General MacArthur is a vast para- 
doxical and unmanageable subject in 
himself; but the other general moved 
in on him with devastatingly sol- 
dierly tactics and remained trium- 
phantly in possession of the field. 

I have received, by the way, letters 
expressing surprise that I should 
have lent my hand to the progressive 
defilement of the language by em- 
ploying the word ‘kiddies’ (March 
10). I was surprised myself. What I 
wrote was ‘kiddiz’, to imply my 
horror and execration of the epithet; but a 
kindly proof-reader put me right. 

HiLary CORKE 


DRAMA 


Stimulus or.Blight? 


EUROVISION NOTWITHSTANDING, the British net- 
works rarely give us a chance to see Continental 
programmes, and short of visiting the countries 
there seems to be no way of learning how their 
output compares with that of the”* Anglo- 
American entente. 

Such a survey would be well worth making, 
not only for its intrinsic interest, but also for the 
practical issues it involves. What prospects, for 
instance, would there be for a script agency 
operating as an international clearing house? In 
theory it would seem to offer one way of reliev- 
ing television’s unappeasable hunger for new 
material. But we see so few Continental tele- 
vision plays that there is no knowing whether 
they would act on current programme standards 
as a stimulus or as a blight. 

_On the slender evidence of Renato Lelli’s 
Night on the Highway (March 15) one would 
be inclined to drop the idea. Under the title 
Sulle Strade di Notte this play had some success 
in Italy, beginning as a stage piece and subse- 
quently appearing on television and in the 
cinema, If a work as dim as this can carry off 
the prizes, what on earth must the also-rans 
be like? . 

Night on the Highway is an exercise on slitt 
inescapable theme of the nineteen-fifties, the 
middle-class delinquent. It was with a certain 
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\ scene from Night on the Highway, on March 15, with (left to right) George 
‘ravda as Valerio Rossello, Isa Miranda as his wife.Lucia, and Kenneth Cope 


as their son Maurizio 


hiver of disquiet that one first learned about 
he adolescent hoodlum returning from his deeds 
f crime to take pot roast at the family ranch 
iouse, America wasn’t his only home; he has 
opped up all over the place, profitably engaging 
he attention of a large number of writers. Rome, 
vith its fabled ambience of elegant corruption, 
eems a peculiarly apt setting,for him. Signor 
elli, of course, does not see Rome through my 
ourist’s eyes; he takes it for granted. But even 
0, he might have done something to relate his 
hrilly disputatious trio to an encompassing 
ociety. Nothing is more depressing’ in drama 
han the feeling that the visible characters are the 
mly people in the world. 

George R. Foa’s production of his own Eng- 
ish version certainly contributed to this impres- 
ion. Rarely have I seen a set that remained so 
bstinately its literal self. In vain did its 
;cupants converse by telephone and appear at 
he door in street clothes: there was nothing 
wutside. The room, densely furnished as an Ideal 
ome stand, exhibited a collection of solid 
Ibjects that never became the properties of 
lrama. The same could be said of the text, its 
lialogue raising a dust-heap of dead 
nformation. What one wished to 
liscover was why the son of a suc- 
essful lawyer and a loving mother 
hould have gone out to commit 
‘obbery with violence. This question 
vas evaded by means of irrelevant 
irgument between the parents, 
delayed disclosure of the crime 
apparent from the son’s first entry), 
ind by shifting emphasis from the 
aredicament of the son to the 
jilemma of the father. 

Isa Miranda is a welcome visitor 
nm any part; she had a few good 
ts of blazing vituperation at 
outset and:lent a decisiveness to 
aimless tussle which followed. 
Pravda, as the father, adopted 
| schoolmasterly sternness and self- 
isparagement which gave some 
mt to the stilted formalities of 
lator’s English. Slouching’ re- 
y to the threshold, Kenneth 
played the son with glum 
ity, all rebelliousness extin- 
by guilt. 


1HE LISTENER 

Century Drama’, a 
schools’ television com- 
panion to the Sunday 
evening series, and in 
some ways a more adven- 
turous feature. Besides 
old favourites like 
Synge’s Riders to the Sea 
(in which Dame Sybil 
Thorndike played a few 
weeks ago), there have 
been one-act rarities 
by O’Neill and the 
Soviet writer Mikhail 
Zoschenko which, while 
serving as a spring-board 
to larger .works, have 
introduced children to 
plays for which there is 
no commercial platform. 

A shortened two-part 
version of Shaw’s An- 
drocles and the Lion 
ended last week with a 
distinct victory for the 
Romans. The languid, 
governessy countenance 
of David William’s 
patrician, dyspeptically 
nibbling a grape as the crowd bayed for blood, 
gave the arena scene a splendid opening. Peter 
Bull’s beefily effeminate Caesar and the blasé 
back-stage manner of Derek Ware’s call boy 
came over with incisive comedy. By comparison 
the Christians, Clinton Greyn’s volcanic Ferro- 
vius apart, were a rather colourless lot. Among 
their number wag television’s latest victim of 
type casting, Terry Scully, whose searing per- 
formance last November as the wretched Private 
Hamp won him a similar part in Galsworthy’s 
Fustice, and has now led him to play the whin- 
ing Spintho—the only Christian to fall foul of 
the lions. 

The novel adaptations on Friday evenings are 
so reliable that one tends to think of them 
carrying on for ever with no variation in quality. 
But the current serialization of Emma really is 
exceptional. It has a sparkling modesty of style 
and deft excellence of scene construction. The 
parts are played with pure love: Harriet (Perlita 
Neilson) firmly resolving to burn a sentimentally 
treasured stub of pencil; Mrs. Elton (Georgina 
Cookson) grinding on inexorably about the 
splendours of Maple Grove—such episodes com- 
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ag Left to right, foreground: Clinton Greyn as Ferrovius, Roderick Cook as 
For those who can porestg to se€_ Androcles, Bob Stevenson as the Lion, and Peter Bull as the Emperor in 
‘would recommend ‘Twentieth Part II of Shaw’s Androcles and the Lion, shown to schools on March 15 
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bine exquisite expression with respect for the 
ese apy in a way that goes straight to the 
eart. 


IRVING WARDLE 


Sound Broadcasting 


DRAMA 
Much Battle 


THIS HAS BEEN a heavy week for baptisms of 
fire, initiations into the brotherhood of battle, 
and discussions of varying degrees of intensity 
and intelligence of questions of bravery and 
cowardice. The theme itself quickly stimulates 
strong emotion, touches private neurosis, and 
triggers off public attitudes which are rarely 
rational. So the dramatist dealing with the 
subject must have clear purposes or a significant 
experience to offer if his work is not to be 
smothered in stock reactions. 

The Red Badge of Courage (Third, March 15) 
was weighty and powerful, but kept reminding 
me of a steam-roller out of control. Stephen 
Crane meant to convey the muddle and 
‘ inaccuracy ’ normal to war and to show that 
hysterical Panic, reasoned courage, and hysterical 
heroism can live in the same person. He also 
threw in strong ingredients which neither mix 
nor fall into a meaningful pattern—tripe rhetoric 
about glory, bitter disgust at the stupidity and 
waste of life, herd behaviour, mutilation horrors, 
private kindliness, and a little comedy. There 
should have been something for everybody, but 
it came out as a loud chaos. The problems of 
adapting this novel into a radio play may well 
be insoluble. High-flown description and 
narration tolerable from an omniscient story- 
teller sound false from a soldier ‘ thinking’ in 
action. Dialogue itself can risk being far more 
literary on the page than in the voice. And, 
unjust though it is, a character explained 
through frequent soliloquy soon sounds as if he 
was working on a book instead of getting on 
with his job. It happened to Hamlet. : 

Nigel Stock carried the enormous part of 
Henry Fleming very well, but had much heavy 
poetic prose and many tangled reflections to 
move through. For that matter, most of the 
soldiery had to turn phrase-makers, from a 
general who shouted: ‘The hammers of Hell 
on you if you waver’, down to a tattered soldier 
who talked about the ‘grey seal of death’. It 
was troublesome on several occasions not to 
know whether marching men were 
advancing or retreating. The present 
practice of keeping the explanatory 
narrator out of the action of radio 
plays is honourable, but the fellow 
was genuinely needed in this one. 
When ignorant armies clash by 
night the eavesdropping listener 
could do with a guide through the 
noise and the. people. 

Having no previous knowledge of 
The Caine Mutiny Court Martial 
by Herman Wouk (Home, March 
14) I greatly enjoyed its radio pre- 
sentation. The special language, 
procedure, and pedantry of the 
court had their foreign charm. The 
story came out of the giving of 
evidence and the cross-examination 
neatly and believably, with plenty of 
suspense and surprise, and every 
character was a distinct miniature 
portrait with plausible motives and 
a personal habit of speech and 
thinking. The court-craft with 
which Lieutenant Greenwald (Sean 
Sullivan) protects his client against 
dangerous expert witnesses and his 
own foolishness, and lures the 


sre fe ie eae was. to Roresetit a young 
psychiatric witness 
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ayes) into Bey his ei 


(John Hollis) without 
-earicature or piety and to get his terminology 


_ right. The switch at the end when Greenwald 


denounces a literary type for intriguing against 


y ‘Queeg was cunning, too. It allowed the audience 


_ to hate subversive. intellectuals as well as harsh 
 disciplinarians, which is luxury. I didn’t quite 


see how Queeg had been defending American 
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Jews against Hitler in peace-time or believe that 
anyone of his type would risk the appearance of 
cowardice in the presence of subordinates. But 


_ these are afterthoughts and arguable. 


_ Officer for ‘ 
_ was sent straight to the M.O. 


The heroine of Between Deep Sea and the 

Devil (Home, March 19) called the hero a 
‘windle-straw and a god-forgotten coward’, 

although in fact ‘a braver man never followed 
the sea’. But as this was a rustic romance by 
Eden Phillpotts everything was put right when 
the hero was tossed. by a prize bull. The 
peasantry were whimsical and strange of speech. 

Murder on the Stairs by Dulcie Gray (Home, 
‘March 19) had little to do with human life or 
death, but got away from both with exceptional 
smoothness of production and _ professional 
acting. We were duly convinced that everybody 
was likely to have killed Gladys Young. 

Both the ‘ Wednesday Matinée’ pieces, Two 
of a Kind by Michael Brett and Lord Mount- 
drago after Somerset Maugham (Home, March 
16), had impossible stage psychiatrists. I pre- 
ferred the cheerful nonsense of Two of a Kind 
because in Lord Mountdrago there was a 
promising idea only half worked out. There 
was no head-shrinker, thank Heaven, in the 
‘Goon Show’ repeat, but by chance it com- 
mented on the theme of the week in character- 
istic form. A brave fellow begging his superior 
a chance to prove my manhood’ 


FREDERICK Laws 


THE SPOKEN WORD 


Here and Now 


ACTUALITY has been the order of the 
day; and the first topical programme 
was ‘Ghana Since Independence’ 
(Third Programme, March 13). I listened to 
this with a stiff upper lip and increasing despon- 
dency. It wasn’t that Ghana didn’t offer material 
enough for a documentary: we were promised 
the Prime Minister and the market-seller, the 
chief and the commoner, all presenting their 
opinions; and the programme could have been 
stimulating, visual, and instructive. As it was, 
it had as much appeal as a Government White 
Paper, and Mr. Austin, who presented it, 
sounded so weary he made me feel quite 
exhausted. A fine example of how not to 
produce a feature. 

IThada gayer time on March 16 when I heard 
“Water Alive’ (Home Service): an impression 
of the British fishing industry. It was well and 
truly impressionist: Mr. Singer had an artist’s 


eye for the autumnal colours of fish, for ‘ the 


decorative gaiety of plaice’ and the taut 


diamonds of the outspread nets. He gave me 


some nice mental snapshots of fish auctions, of 
the fishermen gutting their freezing catch on 
deck in northern waters (a task which, he told 
us, a landsman would find almost unbearable). 
He contrived to get across quite a few statistics, 
quite a few marine facts and figures, with a 
touch of poetry as well; and when I heard the 
recordings made at sea I could almost taste the 


salt on my lips. There was only one lapse: a 


_ self-conscious amateur asking technical ques- 


tions. about the nets. For the rest, it was a sound, 


later the same evening, whe 


i 
Elizabeth Bowen. I always enjoy 
Speaking ’, though I still resolutely contend that 
one interviewer i is better than two or three. Miss 
Bowen’s interview may not have been the most 
sparkling of the series, but it gave us some 
honest opinions of the literary Establishment; 
and I must give credit to Miss Bowen for doing 
something that I could never do in a series of 
lifetimes: touring the death-cells with the Roya! 
Commission on Capital Punishment, and agree- 
ing, if necessary, to witness an execution. 
During the past year the Features Department 
has been following public taste by giving more 
emphasis to the actual and contemporary. It 


demands unusual qualities of vision and decision . 


to produce a stop-press feature before the hot 
news has turned cold, but this is one of the 
tasks the Department does especially well. On 
March 18 (Home Service) ‘The Aftermath of 
Disaster’ gave us a speaking likeness of Agadir. 
Relief, and the memory of fear, were still im 
survivors’ voices as Mr. Burgess. moved round 
with his tape-recorder. We could still feel the 
claustrophobic feeling of being trapped in wreck- 
age, unable to see, and hardly able to breathe, 
turning to prayer or to the companionship of 
a lost watch ticking in the ruins. We heard (this 
was a good touch, I thought) the broadcast 
appeals for news of missing relatives, we swel- 
tered at 90 degrees, and smelt the smell of cor- 
ruption, and understood just a little of the 
human misery (a man who was soon to have his 


leg amputated and was still waiting for news © 


of his wife and child). Mr. Burgess managed to 


set some individual stories ‘in the Moroccan, ~ 


indeed international context; and he even gave 
us a moment of bathetic humour: as an English 
survivor observed among the smoking ruins, it 
had all been ‘ something quite unusual ’. 

It was a decided relief to escapé from the 
rubble of Agadir to a seaside village on the 
Cardigan coast; and on the Third Programme 
later that evening we had Master Mariner, the 
story of a small boy leaving home to go to 
sea. It is hard to hear any radio-impression of a 
Welsh village and not to refer it to the obvious: 
to Dylan Thomas, to his child’s-eye memory of 
a Welsh Christmas and to Under Milk Wood. 
But, toute proportion gardée, I think the com- 
parison can be made this time. Mr. A. Edward 
Richards conjured up his characters very deftly: 
mother, schoolmaster, preaching aunt, blunt sea- 
captain, and child. He juggled gaily with 
coloured words, and caught a tumbling stream 
of bright images., This, I felt, was pure sound 
radio: musical, visual, eloquent. I only wish 
we heard such examples more often. 


Every week, as a footnote, I try to discuss a 
regular programme that escapes the usual net. 


This week the haul was sadly disappointing: a 
very dreary edition of ‘Comment’ (Third Pro- 
gramme, March 17). It was off-beat and second- 
rate, and the last thing it did was to send me 
to the play and the book in question. Would 
the scripts themselves have been readable? 
Perhaps they would. But oh, the difference 
between the radiogenic speaker and the rest! 
Oh, the difference between ‘Comment’ and the 
oracles I consult at 12.10 on Sunday mornings! 
_ JOANNA RICHARDSON 


MUSIC mee , 
© THE LIEDER recital is a form that should 
=\s| be admirably suited to broadcasting, 
—— one would think—vocal chamber music 

that belongs in the home far more than in the 

halls where we usually have to hear it. There’s 


a loss, of course, in not seeing the singer, for the © 
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Voices and Temperaments 


\ eens. 

In any case the series of. recitals ‘in hono 
of Hugo Wolf’s centenary have ‘made mc 
rewarding listening. Earlier singers had includ 
such comparatively well-known names as Hei 
Rehfuss and Ilse Wolf; last week. (Third, ‘Mar 
15) it was the turn of a young American bai 
tone who is not yet well-known here, “I thir 
though I am sure he will be. Every voice a 
temperament has its limitations, of course, al 
Barry McDaniel was more impressive in 1 
darker songs, such as the four religious pie 
from the Spanish Song-book with which — 
began. Neither the tremulous stillness of Ve 
schwiegene Liebe nor the brusque humour 
the first Soldat song were quite ‘So “vivic 
realized, but for all this McDaniel is clearly 
lieder-singer to watch (or rather, listen to) a! 
I hope -we shall have a chance of hearing <h 
again soon, particularly in Brahms, to whom 
should be admirably suited. Dietrich Fisch 
Dieskau has shown in recent years how large 
repertory there is for an na singer wi 
this type of voice. 

One of the cycles Fischer Diese has Bas 
to reclaim for the baritones is Mahler’s Kind. 
totenlieder; the words, and Mahler’s own pr: 
tice in the early performances, should. make 
clear that these are really a man’s songs, but t 
tradition has grown up of giving them to a co 
tralto. Unfortunately an overcrowded timetal 
prevented me “from hearing most of Rc 
Kalma’s performance the previous eveni 
(Third, March 14), but to judge by In dies 
Wetter it must have been a finely express: 
one. Certainly Walter Goehr and the Lond 
Symphony Orchestra went on after the inter 
to give an excellently. idiomatic account of 1 
Fourth Symphony. So often one hears Mah 
performances (and I’m sure we shall hear m«c 
before the centenary year is at an end) in whi 
the music’s sudden contrasts—of dynamics, 
tempo, of phrasing—are ironed out; sometin 
it is the conductor’s lack of energy that is 
fault, sometimes an excess of it without a 
corresponding sensibility. Goehr’s meticulc 
attention to the details of the score may he 
struck some listeners, used to broader interpre 
tions, as finicky, but in fact he never sacrific 
the over-all impetus of the music. In the fin 
Teresa Stich-Randall sang the child’s vision 
heaven exquisitely if, to my taste, rather 1 
ethereally, and this was altogether as worthy 
contribution to the centenary celebrations as 
have yet heard. : 

Our education in the music of the so-call 
“second Viennese school’ continued with t 
important works last week. Berg’s settings 
aphoristic postcards from Peter Altenberg ca 
not have been familiar to many people; af 
the fracas at the first performance Berg seems 
have become discouraged, and the orchest 
score was never even printed. But with 1 
steady growth of interest in Schénberg and | 
pupils they are at last receiving performanc 
even though they demand a vast orchestra | 
a mere ten minutes’ music. As far as I cot 
‘judge, Irma Kolassi’s performance — with - 1 
B.B.C. Symphony Orchestra (a recording of 
was repeated in the Third last Saturday) wa: 
good one—immensely attractive, at least, on 
merely sensuous level. My only doubts spri 
from the fact that Rudolf Schwarz dater ge 
such a limp and unmea: performance 
Vaughan Williams’s Sixth Symphony, for 
the world as if it were ina ane ee 
understand. ie 


n acetic difficult work to perform—not 
it makes such complex technical demands 
S, say, the music of Boulez and Stockhausen, 
ut it is still sufficiently close to the traditional 
xpressive language of music to demand inter- 
retation as opposed to mere performance. I 
ather that the B.B.C. had gone to some trouble 
o find a recording of the work worth broad- 
asting, but in fact the version they chose (by 
he “Norddeutscher Rundfunk orchestra under 


‘GOD DOES NOT LOVE music 
: in itself ’, reads an astonishing 
ronouncement by an eleventh-century theo- 
>gian. ‘He grants its existence from pity for 
nan’s weaknesses and from pity for man’s 
mmaturity’. An image of an ironic ‘or a 
ceptical divinity, almost in the nature of an 
ther-worldly Voltaire! Yet if we take into 
ccount the secular, not to say materialist, nature 
f much sacred music, this is also a tolerant and 
kindly image. Surely none but an extremely 
Slerant godhead could be expected to embrace 
yorks as diverse as the Requiem of Verdi, ‘ his 
mest opera’, the Grande Messe des Morts of 
serlioz, with its frankly pagan associations, the 
ationalist German Requiem of Brahms, and, 
20re recently, Stravinsky’s Symphony of 
’salms, dedicated both to the glory of God and 
he Boston Symphony Orchestra. 
Probably this image of a godhead, both con- 
emnatory and tolerant, was a reflection of a 
sot conflict in ecclesiastical music, namely the 
ival claims of the sacred and the secular styles. 
© long as a secular style could be absorbed 
ato the music of the church this conflict could 
e ignored. But at the end of the nineteenth 
entury few religious works remained unaffected 
y Wagner, and Wagnerian allegiances in reli- 
jous music presented a delicate psychological 
roblem. In Elgar’s Dream of Gerontius, which 
ecalls Parsifal, and, to a lesser extent, Dvorak’s 
equiem, which has as one of its main themes 
n echo from Tristan, there are Wagnerian 
ce ercurrents that flow straight into the domain 
psychology. 
On both the musical and the literary planes 
arsifal and Gerontius have affinities that are 
rorth looking into. The strange and original 
Gem by Cardinal Newman on which Elgar’s 
tk is founded may nowadays be out of 
hion, but it anticipated the vein of religious 
explored by T. S. Eliot in which psycho- 
ical and religious symbols were one. Which 

say that Newman’s poem goes far beyond 
nediate purpose of presenting the mind 
lying man of the Catholic faith, the scene 
dgment to which he is called, and the 
ise of divirie~ revelation. This was the 
x facade of the poem. Behind this facade 
an’s poem, as its title suggests, is a dream 
sense that The Pilgrim’s Progress is 
3 Mot an unconscious dream, but a 
ideal, a vision. 

cing so, it is curjous that Elgar should 
Newman’ s two references to the dream, 


athe. Angel. The cautious Edwardian 
passages of symbolical 
eo et us very near the psycho- 


. owwere in pean too ue ensemble shaky, and 
balance far from satisfactory. Perhaps the com- 


mercial record made by Robert Craft, dry and 
unexpressive though it is, might have given 
listeners a more accurate impression of a work 
that in spite (not because) of its complexity is 
clearly a masterpiece. 

The programme of ‘ The Thursday Invitation 
Concert’ (Third, March 17) seemed designed to 
show up both the virtues and the limitations of 
the London Bach Society. Their rhythmic verve 
and attack produced admirable results in Bach’s 


logy of the guilt-ridden Kundry in Parsifal, 
those, for instance, that suggest Kundry’s 
preoccupation with the pleasure of pain and of 
an inflicted wound. In one of these omitted 
Passages the Angel speaks to the soul of 
Gerontius of ‘that keen and subtle pain’, and 
of a memory that ‘ will the wound provoke and 
aggravate and widen it the more’. Not for 
nothing was Newman’s sensuous poem admired 
by Swinburne. Nor would it have been distaste- 
ful to another poet of pagan and Christian 
allegiances, Gabriele d’Annunzio. It is signifi- 
cant that in its French translation, Le Songe de 
Gérontius, it was warmly admired by Paul 
Claudel who, in a letter of 1906, refers to it as 
“un poeme psychagogique admirable’. ‘ There 
are surprising similarities’, he says, ‘ between 
certain parts of this poem and some of my own 
works and ideas’. The interesting point here is 
that this observation was made by Claudel at 
the very time when the great Catholic writer 
was engaged on Partage de Midi, his most revo- 
lutionary play, the hymn of a pagan in praise 
of adulterous love. 

Newman’s Gerontius became widely known 
abroad; Elgar’s oratorio less so. I am not sug- 
gesting that this was because some of the more 
daring passages in the poem were suppressed; 
it was more likely to have been because some- 
thing vital was omitted from the spirit of 
the music. Elgar’s Gerontius has some noble 
pages. But one cannot avoid the feeling that 
the score is primarily haunted by the redemp- 
tion and ‘guileless’ motives of Parsifal; not, 
significantly, by the sinful Amfortas motives, 
nor by those associated with the guilty 
Kundry. Nor are there echoes, in this score 
of Parsifal associations, of the voluptuous flower 
maidens’ music. 

The French version of Gerontius was known 
to Claudel; and the German version to an artist 
of an entirely different outlook, Dvorak. We 
learn this from_the introduction to the 1907 
edition of Newman’s poem, where we read that 
a German translation of it was presented to 
Dvorak by one of the Fathers at the Oratory at 
Birmingham on the occasion of Dvorak’s visit 
to the Birmingham Festival in 1885. ‘ The com- 
poser expressed his satisfaction at the subject 
given to him, but, in the event, nothing more 
came of his visit’. Not surprisingly, since from 
all accounts Dvorak’s religious nature was based 
on a simple, unquestioning acceptance.- The 
interplay of religious and psychological symbol- 
ism was outside his sphere of experience. His 
Requiem, first performed at the Birmingham 
Festival in 1891, is a broad, melodious work, 
fluent, well constructed, and often dramatic. 
Its fault is that some sections are overlong and 
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Singet dem Herrn but Victoria’s Offictum 
Defunctorum calls for a less vertical, more hori- 
zontal approach: its forward impetus is gener- 
ated far more by the rhythm of the individual 
voice-parts! than by the harmonic movement. 
This, and the unsatisfactory internal balance of 
the choir, probably explain why this fine work 
made so perfunctory an effect, in spite of the 
efforts made to retain its liturgical shape. The 
women’s voices sounded well in Stravinsky’s 
Cantata, in which they were joined by Janet 
Baker and Richard Lewis. 
JEREMY NOBLE 


Pagan Aspects of Sacred Music 
ByZEDWARD “LOCKS PEISER 


‘The Requiems of Fauré and Dvorak will be broadcast at 8.30 p.m. on Tuesday, March 29 (Third) and 8.0 p.m. the 
following day (Home) respectively, ‘The Dream of Gerontius’ at 7.35 p.m. on Saturday, April 2 (Third) 


repetitive. It also inclines to be instrumental 
rather than vocal in style. Its single Wagnerian 
association consists of the use of a death motive 
reintroduced in the course of the work in the 
manner of a leitmotive. It is a chromatic theme 
bearing only a pale resemblance to the opening 
bars of the Tristan prelude. 

In other words, an extrovert Requiem, asser- 
tive and confident in mood. We enter an 
entirely different world with the rose-coloured 
chamber Requiem of Fauré, all hushes and 
sighs, greatly cherished in England over the last 
generation or so. In his biography of his father 
Philippe Fauré points out that when this 
charming funereal music was first performed in 
1886 a parallel was drawn between its pagan 
spirit and the aesthetic of an early play by 
Anatole France, Les Noces Corinthiennes 
(known in English as The Bride of Corinth). 
The aesthetic of the Parnassian movement ~is 
illustrated in this play, the subject being a 
deceased Christian girl in ancient Greece who, _ 
brought back to life by her pagan lover, becomes 
enamoured of him and betrays the spirit of 
Christianity. It was not suggested that Fauré’s 
Requiem, written in memory of his father, was 
in any way a tribute to the Greek bride of 
Anatole France. But it was suggested, and I 
think rightly, that Fauré had written a work 
inspired by a sceptical attitude to the rites of 
the church—though he was a church organist 
we have it on his son’s authority that he was 
not a believer—and which turned out to be 
wholly in keeping with the exquisite philosophy 
of Anatole France. 

As an insight into the Parnassian world to 
which Fauré belonged, Les Noces Corinthiennes 
is certainly worth reading. Analogies between the 
delicate cameos out of which Fauré’s Requiem 
is built and the voluptuous encounters of 
Anatole France’s play are clear enough. Even 
more striking is the resemblance between the 
aesthetic of Anatole France and that of Fauré. 
‘As long as man suckles at the breast of 
woman’, France wrote in the preface to his 
play, ‘he will be initiated into some divine 
mystery. He will dream. Is not the destiny of 
men to be plunged into a state of perpetual 
illusion? And is not this illusion the very con- 
dition of life? ” With words such as these, and 
with Fauré’s dreamy, delicately sensuous music 
which so perfectly matches them, we are in 
sight again of the medieval theologian who 
insisted that there was no reason to assume 
that music was relished by God for its own 
sake; and that in view of man’s perpetual 
state of illusion He deigned to grant the exist- 
ence of music on earth from pity for man’s 
weaknesses. 
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‘Knuckle of Bacon | 
THE CHEAPER CUTS of meat and 


me. 
1 Em @ rs. bacon can be almost as tasty as the 
_—s' expensive joints if one takes the time to cook - 
J - them with care and extra attention. I have tried 
this myself successfully with brisket and boiling 
___ beef and with stewing lamb, and when I recently 
saw some knuckles of bacon at ls. 6d. a Ib. I 
bought a piece weighing 2 Ib. There was not, of 
course, 2 lb. of meat on the knuckle, for it had 
a long bone running right through, but there ~ 
‘was enough meat for me to be tempted to see 
how it would taste if I cooked it with special care. 
T soaked it for twenty-four hours to get rid 
of most of the salt, changing the cold water 
from time to time. I put it on in a large sauce- 
pan, covered it with cold water, added a few 
‘peppercorns (no salt), and a sliced onion, and 
brought it slowly to boiling point, then simmered 
it very gently for about two hours, until it was - 
‘obvious that the skin was ready to pull off easily. 
IT left the knuckle in the water until it had cooled 
“a little, to make handling easier, and then pulled 
off all the thick outer skin. I scored the fat with 


sop > ~ a ae piifes € 
| J 
ee $8 » 


the foil to make it like a neat parcel. Some of 
the cider ran into the casserole, but enough was 
held in the foil to keep the bacon moist. I had 
heated my oven while I was doing this, and I let 
the casserole stay in the hot oven for twenty — 
‘minutes to half an hour while I cooked potatoes — 
- and swedes. The knuckle was delicious and pro- 
vided enough meat for two meals for two people. 


ginger-beer), or white wine. , 
_ MOo.ry WEIR ~ 
— Today’ (Home Service) 


ALEX COMFORT (page 523): Honorary Re- 
search Associate in Zoology and Compara- 


of The Pattern of the Future, Authority 
and Delinquency in the Modern State, etc. 

RAGHAVAN IYER (page 526): Research Fellow, 
St. Antony’s College, Oxford University 

WILLIAM GOLDING (page 531): novelist; 
author of Lord of the Flies, The Inheritors, - 


4 a sharp pointed knife, in a criss-cross pattern to ee el ES ce 593): Theatre 
4 7k form rather wide diamonds; popped a clove into Consultant; Director, eT heatee! Planning 
“es eats diamond; sprinkled the whole with fine Department, British Centre of International 
____ brown sugar, and laid it on a sheet of aluminium Theatre Institutes/autlion ofeEweeGeor one 
ae kitchen-foil in a casserole. Before folding the Playhouse, Ch een es a The 
_ -__ foil over to seal the bacon entirely, I poured WA cas pet Wecbre . thesRonn be 
f / Nah J 9. 
4 5 ‘ 


over about a cupful of cider, and then folded 
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Crossword No. 1,556 Ruffles Strikes Again By Vectis 


Prizes (for the first three correct solutions opened): book tokens, 
sts peat Star +)? value 30s., 2isfand 12s. 6d. respectively 
; Closing date: first post on Thursday, March 31. Entries should be on the printed diagram and envelopes 
containing them should be addressed to the Editor of THe LisTENER, 35 Marylebone High Street, 
_ © London, W.1, marked ‘ Crossword’ in the left-hand top corner. In all matters connected with the cross- 
Se : sue words the Editor’s decision is final : 


a Rid 


The diagram represents the five discs on a safe’s combina- 
tion-lock Each disc allows for sixteen letters to be inserted 
although on each disc some spaces are left blank. To operate 
the lock, one turn either right (clockwise) or left (anti- 
clockwise) sets the outer disc: another turn sets the next 
disc . . . the fifth turn sets the inner disc. The following 
turn then sets the outer disc for the next combination. The 
‘segment beneath the arrow is the only portion seen by the 
operator. : : 


When Ruffles faced this safe, he decided to try a 
~ number of combinations—in the order his manipula- 
tions are listed. He found that after setting each 
combination a river of five, four, or three letters 
‘appeared beneath the arrow. When a river was of 
four or three letters, the remaining space(s) were 
blanks—these falling anywhere in the five possible 
places, The “resultant rivers are clued, and each 
clue contains an anagram of its river—starting with 


letter of a word. . 
Besides completing _the diagram, solvers are re- 


_ to declare the contents. : 


Turns = : 
Ist, 2nd, 3rd," : - , WA Be 

4th, 5th ; 
Already set on dial: 
2L 2B 1L 2L 1k. 
3R 1L 2K 1K 31. 


It proved to be a peaceful bird 


For what reason, we hear, the yew is 
dismembered 7 
41 3L 5L 5R 38L. A sign of German nobility for a 
t novelist ke . 
2K 2L 1K 6R 2L. 
through Spain : 5 
Busking without Crosby is skulduggery 
Get a portent on leaving New Jersey’s 
capital ric : v2 
An Egyptian divinity is Sinbad 
Ben Hur really was  affluent—in 
Germany - ; 
Our ears tell us it’s the smell of rodents 
A biologist’s bright broad sash 
7B leaves the team evenly numbered 


31L 3R 2R 2R 41. 
_ 4L 5R 3B 1L 2k. 


2L 2K 1L 2B 3L. 
1B 3L 6L 6L 11. 


‘ 


ae ene n en eeeeeneneeeeneeeees 


5R 2K 4L 71 3k. 
5L 5L 3B 3L 3k. 
3L 6L 6R 3B TL. 


= __ADDRESS.. cnt EO ee eR Ree, venmese 2K 1L TR WL 2B. It undisputedly runs through Cashmere 
— = 3 : . J ‘ ATA a So, ioe 
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If you do not like cider, you can use beer (or © 


Notes on Contributors | 


tive Anatomy, London University; author ~ 


 3R 41 2R 1L 6R. 


21 5R 40 41 2k. 
' 8L 51 7L 3h 1k. 


the first letter of a word or ending with the last” 


quired to name the river which opens the safe and 


Whisky distilled by a lawless lawyer? | 


This river is found to be roaming 


ame at <9 
oat 


=~. Chicory-saladee names 

To make chicory into an attractive salad, clea 
it, cut it in half lengthways, then cut into sma 
“pieces, and mix it well with a French dres 
ing or a mayonnaise. You can add choppe 
eating apples or tomatoes; or make a chicor 
and fish salad with cooked, diced potatoe 
onion, parsley, fish cut into small pieces, an 
decorated with sliced eggs. > her 
; i ANNE WILD 

— Shopping List’ (Home Servic 
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Sir ADRIAN BOULT (page 536): Chairman, 
Board of Trustees, London- Philharmonic 
Orchestra; Conductor of the B.B.C. Sym- 
phony Orchestra, 1930-50; author of A 
Handbook on the Technique of Conducting 

PENELOPE MorTIMER (page 538): author of 

_A Villa in Summer, The Bright Prison, 
Daddy’s Gone a-Hunting, etc. [Sr ieee 

Rev, E. J. TINSLEY (page 539): Lecturer-in- 

arge, Department of Theology, Hull 


University : 


_ JOANNA RICHARDSON (page 548): author of 


Fanny Brawne, Théophile Gautier, etc. 
_Epwarp LOcCKSPEISER (page 557): critic and 
musicologist; author of Debussy, French 
_ Musical Writing, etc. 


A glove from where you’d expect 
_ find a boatman»). o° \ Aaa 
Golfers use them on steep inclines ~ 
His mistress is before him ror 
Have tea in Goa! Oh, my giddy goat 
This admiral flies dreadfully — 
Enervate a bird ~ , 
Physicist Alessandro invented a ve 
meter i : “, < 
In Soho I find Columbus in this st 
Abraham’s nephew had much to: lez 
Although it sounds like a prong, it s 
plenty of shipping _ ‘s “s 
This port was called Plymouth De 


least—tha 


1L 6R 1L 5L 1R. 
3L 5L 3L 2R 3L. 
2L 1L 1R 6L 2k. 
5L 2R 2L 2B 3R. 
2L GR 1L 3K 4R. 
~3L 3R 6R 2R 7L. 


2L 1R 3B 4L 2k. 


2L 41h 1L 11 3R. 
on devious occasions 


Tt can break a duck at 
unarguable = 


Found in Donegal (but 
has no eagre . 
I’m leaving an Arctic aboriginal w 
nothing but leeks! me) 


He needed much energy to write ‘ T 
: Making of England’ ~ | 
There’s nothing to handle so Hutet 


3L 51 3R 1L16R. 
SL 1R 1L 11 8h. not in Eire) 
2K 2K IL 5L SL. 
1L 7L 1R 31 3h. 


IR 4L 7L 41 3L. 


retires ¥ : 
5L 3R 3L5R 1L. Archaic counsel—for those sufferi 
. _\ © “greed? Ss : 7 
5R GL 1L 1L 4k. OPENS SAFE 
~ : soe 
* Solution of “No=isoa= 


-_ TPEFOPTPRPUPS |S EPR 
. ETE R|T/UINiE| 
eMBIRIA|S Ul 


; NOTES © os, 7 

The ‘otiose’ clues had as the second letter of each wi 

the letters of their lights. The ‘non-otiose’ clues w 

pore as follows: Across: 1, $2; 15, 34; 22, 24; 26, $ 
5,953 29), 19; 40, 875 41, 7. : > 


= 


‘Down: 5, 6; 8, 20; 9, 13; 11, 10; 12, 43; 18 1 dow 
gates E28, 186, 4; 24, 425 29, 16; 38, 3; 36, : 
ce Seas Bee Wi a 


‘Ist prize: Mrs. J. R. Nicol (London, 


prize: A, G. Doig (London, 
Miss Mary R. Mason (Altrincham) 
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‘prepares cadtasted by post for the 
entioned examinations, and for 
hers, at NOR reasonable Pees: 


ae CERTIFICATE: OF EDUCATION 
fats & ‘A’ Levels of all Boards. 


oa LONDON UNIVERSITY EXAMINATIONS 
ae B.A, B.Sc., B.Se.Econ., LL.B., B.D. 


ze Postgraduate Certificate, and 
Diploma in Education| 


- Diplomas in Theology, ; 

_ Geography, Social Studies Eh Game 2 
at Public Administration 
i ’ Certificate in Religious Knowledge. 


‘DIPLOMAS. IN EDUCATION = 
_ BAR; SECRETARIAL; STATISTICAL 

_ ORDINATION, THEOLOGY, LAY READERS | | 
“LOCAL GOVERNMENT ADMINISTRATION 

| BOOKSELLERS DIPLOMA 

WELFARE OFFICERS 

"Also in Single Subjects 


"Write for Prospectus | 


on mention examination or subiect) I 
-to E. W. Shaw Fleteher, CBE., LLB. | | 
Director of Studies, Dept. FE93, 


WOLSEY HALL — 
OXFORD 
ping 
LVE—with a paint brush! | : 
* Oils and watercolours—LCS. will | 


| train you in both! Personal 1. 
/@ instruction in your own time... 


practical, experienced instruction 
that saves years of wasted effort. 
LCS. ‘Pleasure from Painting’ 
‘Course is not expensive. Will 
_ tepay you amply. FREE Winsor | _ 
and Newton set when you start! | | 


“Write now for FREE BOOK © 
“Pleasure from Painting” to: 


INTERNATIONAL 


CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
(DEPT. DP4), INTERTEX'T HOUSE 
PARKGATE ROAD, LONDON, S.W.11 | | 


_ EPSTEIN 


COLLECTION 


of primifive and exotic 
sculpture 
z nt 
ARTS COUNCIL GALLERY 
= 4 ch James's See S.W.1 
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os SILENT TRUMPET’ 
By PODALIRIUS 


+ Advertising is lies. We all know that now, and a few 
politicians know it better than the rest of us. No wonder 
that committees are always-being set up to plumb the 
depths of advertising mendacity, or that their soundings 
are widely publicised. Why, even this column is, I under- 


_ stand, the harbinger of an advertisement, and so might be 
worth investigating for un-British leanings. Meanwhile, it 
should certainly be taken with a large pinch of salt. 


No pinches of salt, though, for politics, which is not a 
business but an art—the art of the possible. Art is, we 
all recognise, always crammed with as much truth as can 
be got into it. Young artists—and therefore presumably 
young politicians—starve, while cramming, in attics. 
Whether they starve in them because they tell the truth 
OF vice Versa one is never sure. 

Art, that cornucopia of truth, is, however, but one 
element in our definition of politics. The other element, 
“of the possible,’ does carry undertones. Not “of the 
desirable ” or “the ideal,” but of the merely possible. 

Well, to get down to earth, certain politicians do keep 


telling us that the NHS drug bill is too high; it simply 


lines the pockets of the wicked drug manufacturers, to 
whose advertising most of the trouble is due. Less publi- 
cised than this wholesome expression of opinion is the 
recently announced fact that in 1957/58 the average hos- 
pital bed cost £22 per week, and that to this sum drug 
casts contributed 14s. 9d. 

_ The final report of the Hinchcliffe Committee on pre- 
scribing costs speaks of “the totally inadequate publicity 
given to the remarkable saving in life, improvement in 
health, imcrease in efficiency, and saving on expensive 
institutional treatment which all stem from, among other 
things, the use of new drugs.” Will that same vocal hand- 
ful of politicians now tellingly publicise them? You may 
ask why the drug manufacturers, those adepts at advertis- 
ing and publicity, have not already done so. Good taste 
apart, could they perhaps, being in the thick of the battle 
for new drugs, have felt that some victories are so clear 
they need no trumpets? And why, in any case, waste 
breath blowing on a trumpet while others publicise their 
view that all one’s notes are false? Oh, do pass that salt, 
somebody. 

Well played, Podalirius! The notes, from your trumpet 
at least, ring out clear and true. Newly discovered drugs 
are certainly working wonders. But luckily for most of us 
there is seldom the need to call on them for our general 
good health—even though our present-day diet can easily 
lack nutrients vital to our well-being. For we can make 
up common nutritional deficiencies simply and pleasantly 
with Bemax. Why Bemax? Because it’s stabilized wheat 
germ—the richest natural vitamin-protein-mineral sup ple- 
ment known to man. It contains high concentration of the 


B-complex, approximately 27°/, protein (as much as lean 


beef) and generous amounts of iron. Try sprinkling a little 
Bemax on your fruit or breakfast cereal each day. You 
can get it from chemists. 

THE PROSINGS OF PODALIRIUS. A second series 
of selected Podalirius articles is now available in booklet 
form. Write to the address below for your free copy. 


Issued in the interests of the nation’s health by 
Vitamins Limited, Upper Mall, Londen, W.6 
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The Certificate is the open pat to 
University, professional, and commercial. 


free from Registrar, 


UNIVERSITY 


CORRESPONDENCE ~ 


COLLEGE 


56 Burlington House 


bk CAMBRIDGE f 


BRITISH 
EPILEPSY 
ASSOCIATION 


Sunday, 27th March, 
1960, at 8.25 p.m. 


The Week's GoodCou al 


on all HOME SERVICES except Scotland 


PLEASE LISTEN to the Consultant 
Psychiatrist who will make a special 
appeal on behalf of Epileptics 


27 NASSAU heats LONDON, W.1 


SPECIALISED” POSTAL TUITION | 


| for ‘UNIVERSITY, CIVIL SERVICE 
& PROFESSIONAL EXAMINATIONS 


A Metropolitan College modern Postal Course 
is the most efficient, the most economical and 
the most convenient means of preparing for 
General Certificate of Educatien and Prelim. 
exams.; for B.A., B.Sc.Econ., LL.B., etc... ex- 


ternal London University Degrees: for Civil 
Service, Local Government and commercial 
exams.; for professional cxams. in Law, Ac- 


ceuntancy, Costing, Secretaryship and Personnel 
Management; for 1.S.M.A., inst. of Export, ctc.. 
exams, Many intensely practical (non-cxam.) 
courses in business subjects. 2 
MORE THAN 250,000 EXAM. SUCCESSES 
Guarantee of Coaching until Successful. 
Text-book Lending Library. Moderate fees, 
payable by instalments. 
Write today for prospectus, sent FREE on 
request. mentioning exam. er subjeets in 
which interested to the Secretary (D1/1), 


| METROPOLITAN COLLEGE 
ST. ALBANS 


or call 30, Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C.4 


WHY 
NOT SKETCH? 


It's the grandest hobby 
with big possibilities 
of adding “a second 
string to your bow.” 
P.A.S. Postal Courses 
offer first class Tuition 
in your own home, 
Learn — to carn — this 


ideal way. Over 4,000 sketches by P.A.S. 
pupils sold to “Punch” alone. Write for 
free illustrated handbook  deseribing 
Courses for Beginners and Advanced 


Students—almost a drawing lesson in itsell. 


THE PRESS ART SCHOOL LTD. (Dept. T.L.77) 
Tudor Hall, Forest Hill, London, $.£.23 


People offer and accept Senior Service as a matter of course. 


And why not? The reason they’re so popular is that the qualit 


be taken for granted. You know what to expect—and you get a 


fer 


| the most enjoyment time after time. 
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